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The Great Powers and the 


Ir is a grave thing to accuse a Foreign 
: Secretary of deliberately misleading his own 
* people. It is with the greatest reluctance, 
therefore, and only after the most careful 
re-examination of the documents, that we 
» make this charge against Mr. Eden. We 
accuse him of misrepresenting the latest 
Soviet Note in order to create the impression 
that while the Western Powers are anxious 
for a Four-Power Conference without pre- 
conditions, the Russians have laid down 
preconditions and so torpedoed it. 
Deception reached a climax last week-end, 
when Mr. Molotov took the unprecedented 
- step of holding a press conference, in 
order to explain what the Note really meant. 
At this conference, he’ categorically and 
repeatedly denied that his attitude to a 
Four-Power conference is- negative. His 
remarks were fully reported in The Times, 
but were brushed off in a leading article 
which blandly re-affirmed that the Note 
contained unacceptable preconditions. The 
Foreign Office, the State Department and 
‘the Quai D’Orsay were equally abrupt. 
Acting with a celerity they have not always 
displayed in replying to the Kremlin, 
_ they drafted a terse Note over the week-end 
_ which repeated the charge that the Russians 
had made a conference impossible. 
_ Why have these remarkable procedures 
been adopted ? Why did Mr. Eden tell 
the House of Commons that the Russians 


have laid down intolerable preconditions 
when their. Note in fact includes no pre- 
conditions ? Why do the British newspapers 
suppress: the text of the Note? Why, 
when Mr. Bevan protests against this 


‘suppression, does a commentator of Mr. 


Cummings’s eminence retort that one can’t 
be expécted to bother the British public 
with the full text ? 

The reason, we fear, is both simple and 
discreditable. 
demands that the British people should be 
deceived. Immediately after Sir Winston’s 
speech of May 11, the decision was taken in 
Washington—and accepted in London and 
Paris—that no talks with the Communists 
should take place which would disturb 
pre-determined Cold War plans of the 
Western Powers. . The Americans are 
willing to talk but only on three conditions. 
The talks must not affect either (1) their 
recognition of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime 
as the Government of China, or (2) their 
alliance with Syngman Rhee or (3) their 
plans for rearming Western Germany. 
The truth, indeed, about the long exchange 
of Notes, now ended, is that it is the 
Western Powers who have laid down three 
preconditions, which they knew to be 
unacceptable. It is the Western Powers, 
therefore, who have torpedoed the con- 
ference. Finally, it is the Western Powers 
who have adopted the propaganda device, 


The strategy of Cold War. “ 


= * 

Big Lie 
first developed by Adolf Hitler, of attri- 
buting to their enemy the dubious tactics 
they themselves have chosen to employ. 

Are these charges exaggerated? Let us 
examine them in detail. Two suggestions 
have been made for a general conference 
on ways of easing the deadlock. Sir Winston 
proposed high-level talks between Heads of 
States, and Mr. Molotov, in reply, suggested 
a Five-Power Conference to discuss 
measures for reducing international ten- 
sion.” There can be no doubt who torpedoed 
these proposals. Mr. Dulles turned down 
the Five-Power Conference, because he is 
not prepared to sit at a round table with 
Chou En-lai ; and, according to Sir Winston, 
it was Mr. Dulles again who aborted the 
British initiative. Both Sir Winston’s and 
Mr. Molotov’s proposals have run up against 
American preconditions. 

Turn now to the proposals for negotia- 
tions on a single topic. It can hardly be 
maintained that it was Russian or Chinese 
preconditions which stalled the . Korean 
Peace Conference. On the contrary, it was 
Mr. Dulles who dragooned his major allies 
into insisting on a two-sided conference 
and the exclusion of neutrals, including 
India. To this day, Mr. Dean, in the futile 
talks at Panmunjom, is still postponing the 
conference by these preconditions. 

What then of Germany? This was the 


one subject which Mr. Dulles, Mr. Bidault 


L 
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and Lord Salisbury at Bermuda decided was 


suitable for a Four-Power Conference. Their 
reason for selecting it was clear. They realised 
that until such a Conference had failed to reach 
agreement (or alternatively until they could make 
it look as though the Russians had refused to 
come) there was no chance of persuading the 
French Assembly to ratify E.D.C. Mr. Molotov 
therefore was invited to Lugano, but only after 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden had made it plain that 
nothing which could happen there would alter 
their determination to rearm Western Germany 
and integrate it into the Atlantic Defence 
system. 

Both in his Note and at his Press Conference, 
‘Mr. Molotov called attention to this problem. 
After repeating his willingness to join in a Five- 
Power Conference on World problems and a 
Four-Power Conference on Germany, he went 
on to ask whether the Western Powers were 
determined to rearm Western Germany, even 
while the Conference was still sitting. In fact, 
so far from laying down his own preconditions, 
he merely inquired whether Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Dulles were insisting on theirs. The only 
possible reply to this query would have been : 
“* Yes, we are.” But, since such a reply would 
have outraged public opinion in France and 
Britain, the three Foreign Secretaries took 
refuge in diplomatic fraud. 

Does this mean that, while the Western 
Powers are anxious to postpone a Conference, 
the Russians really want one? Perhaps not ; 
but speculation is a waste of time. The only 
objective answer is that we do not know, 
because we have denied ourselves the chance of 
finding out. It is impossible to know what Mr. 
Molotov would have done if our approach 
had been different. One thing is certain. The 
men who smothered the Churchill peace 
initiative and who are now obstructing the 
conferences on Korea and Germany are not in 
Moscow, but in Washington; and their 
accomplices are Sir Winston’s colleagues in 
Downing Street. 


Mr. Truman Strikes Back 


In his broadcast on Monday night, Mr. Tru- 
man forcefully defended himself against the 
charge that he “promoted” Harry Dexter 
White, knowing him to be a spy. Unable, once 
White’s nomination had been approved by the 
Senate, to dismiss him without some public 
reason or without thus warning White that he 
was suspect, he chose instead to keep him under 
strict Security surveillance. This fact was, 
somewhat reluctantly, confirmed by Mr. Hoover 
of the F.B.I., who was at pains to assure the 
Senate Internal Security Committee that he was 
never a party to any “agreement” to maintain 
Mr. White in office—a decision that, in any case, 
was not within the province of the F.B.I. So 
far, Mr. Truman seems to have had the best of 
this squalid controversy; it has been shown 
beyond doubt that the Attorney-General dragged 
up the White case for purely partisan reasons. 
Mr. Brownell, in fact, now seems to be very 
much on the defensive. His statement on Tues- 
day shows that, in 1945-6, at least, the F.B.I. 
allegations against White were little more than 
the statement that he was “an adjunct” of the 


Soviet spy ring, who had been making informa- 
tion available “to persons outside the Govern- 
ment who-had access to Soviet agents.” On this 
basis, it would seem more accurate to describe 
White—whose career is described by Norman 
MacKenzie on a later page—as a “ security risk” 
rather than a “spy.” Even if further proof 
against White should now be uncovered, the plot 
to blow up Mr. Truman has misfired, and the 
Republicans must make what they can of the 
much more general and usual charge that the 
Truman Administration “harboured” known 
Communists. 

Mr. Truman, however, was not content 
merely to defend himself. In denouncing the 
demagogy of Mr. Brownell, he made his most 
biting attack on the Eisenhower Administration, 
which “has fully embraced, for political advan- 
tage, McCarthyism.” This “horrible cancer,” 
he said, “is eating at the vitals of America,” and 
he appealed to Americans to “fight this evil at 
every level of our national life.” If this attempt 
to smear Mr. Truman has done nothing else, it 
should make millions in the U.S. realise, perhaps 
for the first time, that the witch-hunt is a 
“terrible danger” to Ameriean liberty, and that 
the witch-hunters now have declared .allies 
among President Eisenhower’s official family. 


Engineers’ Wages 


The engineers have been blowing up for 
trouble for some time past—ever since the 
reiterated rejection of their wage claim by the 
Employers’ Federations. On Monday the 
A.E.U.’s National Committee, which is, in fact, 
a conference of rank-and-file delegates, decided 
in favour of a one-day protest strike—or, 
rather, of recommending this course to the 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Confederation, 
of which the A.E.U. is by far the largest unit. 
This form of protest was approved in prefer- 
ence to a strike proper, and also as against 
either reference to arbitration or a general ban 
on overtime, which would be difficult to en- 
force. It is, indeed, a midway course between 
arbitration and a head-on trial of strength. 
The A.E.U. was presumably conscious that, in 
the Confederation, the Transport and General 
and the General and Municipal Workers’ 
unions would argue the case for arbitration; 
but Monday’s resolution was calculated to get 
the backing of most of the skilled workers’ 
unions—some of which favour an even more 
militant policy. The skilled engineers are not 
at all hopeful of the outcome of arbitration, 
and not at ail disposed to accept a total rebuff. 
They are still hoping to get an offer from the 
employers without having to declare a strike 
proper; and the way of action they have chosen 
is meant to make plain to the employers that 
they will not take “No” for an answer, while 
indicating their reluctance to upset the national 
economy by an all-out strike. Protest strikes 
of this sort are unusual in this country; but 
they have long been common on the Continent. 
It is nonsense to connect them, as some com- 
mentators have been doing, with Communism. 
They were a regular weapon of Continental 
Trade Unionism long before Communism was 
heard of; and the engineers’ case for a wage 
advance is intrinsically strong. 
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The Devil and the B.B.C. 


In claiming that its typically British” plan 
for commercial television embodies the merits 
of private enterprise while exorcising the devil 
of “sponsored” vulgarity, the Government is 
guilty of nauseous hypocrisy. The programme 
companies, who will rent facilities from the 
Corporation owning the stations, will be com- 
pletely dependent ‘on the patronage of ,adver- 
tisers; and, in the nature of things, their clients 
will be predominantly firms selling popular 
articles for mass consumption. Advertisers’ 
pressure in favour of the lowest common 
denominator of entertainment will be just as 
effective as if they sponsored the programmes 
instead of indirectly financing them. On the 
other hand, should any enterprising programme 
company decide to indulge in originality, it will 
find that the directive and powers of the con- 
trolling Corporation are such as to keep it 
strictly confined within the timid, respectable 
conformity of the B.B.C. Heterodoxy will be 
as much at a discount as ever. Both for State 
monopoly and real private enterprise—within 
the limits of public decency—a case can be 
made; the arguments on both sides are stated 
admirably in the current issue of The Political 
Quarterly, which has devoted 2 special number 
to this subject. The ill-favoured compromise 
which the Government has fathered succeeds 
remarkably in : ee the worst of both 
worlds. 


Mr. Blundell’s Policy 


Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the elected 
Kenya settlers, has at last stepped down from 
the fence. Hehas repudiated the policy of the 
extreme settler group, who have now formed 
themselves into a White Highlands Party, and 
who will, no doubt, continue to demand, as they 
have for a generation, that this tiny White 
minority should not only monopolise political 
rights in Kenya, but should do so without con- 
trol from Whitehall. Mr. Blundell is more 
realistic: he understands the dependence of the 
Colony on the British Treasury. The settlers 
are now divided much as they used to be in 
South Africa—the extreme group demanding, 
in effect, permanent serfdom for Africans, and 
a larger party, led by Mr. Blundell, advocating 
the Smuts policy of bringing Asians and Africans, 
some day, into an undefined form of “part- 
nership.” Neither Asians nor Africans are 
likely to be satisfied. Mr. Blundell’s emphasis 
on increased European immigration and the 
restriction on the entry of other peoples, the 
indefinite postponement of measures to give 
even the beginning of political rights in local 
or central government to Africans, and the 
absence of any clear programme of economic 
change—all these mean that, even when Mau 

' Mau is crushed, the struggle between Euro- 
peans and Africans is likely to continue. Indeed, 
the unpleasant news that Lincoln heavy bombers 
are now to play their part in the-military cam- 

paign against the Mau Mau must surely increase 
the duration of the bitterness. It is, howéver, 
something for which we must be grateful that 
Mr. Blundell and his followers, who represent 


the large majority of Europeans in Kenya, have © 


repudiated the South African outlook, and have 
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accepted, at least in words, a philosophy which 
should ultimately lead to African _ self- 
government. 


Honourable Ping * 


Burmese delegates in New York are making 
sure that the U.N. is not tricked by “ Honourable 
Ping”—the pseudonym of General Li Mi used 
in documents captured by the Burmese from 
Kuomintang troops in the Shan States and pre- 
sented to the United Nations. Honourable Ping 
is committed by his Government in Formosa to 
evacuate 2,000 (out of 12,000) troops by Decem- 
ber 10. So far, his efforts seem aimed rather at 
improving his military organisation by getting 


_ rid of ineffectives than at any real evacuation. 


On the first day, the evacuees were mainly old, 
disabled or sick, a liability to any General. They 
assembled at Tachilek in the presence of the 
U.S. Ambassador to Siam, the Three-Nation 
Committee (American, Siamese and Formosan 
officers) plus Burmese officers, who remained 
silent spectators. Over the Siamese border, 
Honourable Ping met-them; he passed them on 
to the airstrip where General Chennault’s aircraft 
awaited them, with new uniforms sent by Chiang 
Kai-shek and specially tinned Chinese meals for 
their 48-hour trip to Taipeh. On the second 
day, evacuees included 38 Burmese Shans with 
Shan tattoo marks and speaking only Shan. They 
admitted that the K.M.T. had recruited them 
only a few days before—an admission which 
proved the farce of Honourable Ping’s evacua- 
tion. When the Burmese objected, it was sus- 
pended, and it has only now been resumed after 
the Chinese assurance that they would not 
attempt any further evacuation of Burmese citi- 
zens. For some time the Siamese Government 
refused Burmese officers facilities to visit the 
air-strip and observe embarkation. This week, 
that embargo has been lifted; but even so, the 
Burmese Government is extremely sceptical 
whether all evacuees will be flown to Formosa. 
The U.N. needs to be far tougher if Honourable 
Ping is not to circumvent their resolution. 


WASHINGTON 
The Negro’s Status 


Our Washington Correspondent writes: Two 
recent reports have thrown fresh light on the 
complex social setting in which the segregation 
of Negroes in public schools is soon to be tested 
before the Supreme Court. Seventeen Southern 
States enforce segregation from kindergarten 
through the universities. | Now, at last, Negro 
jurists are challenging the Supreme Court’s com- 
promise of “separate but equal” educational 
opportunity for Black and White. 

Inequalities remain so widespread, despite 
much headway against them, that years of en- 
lightenment and litigation will be needed to sur- 
mount them. There has, however, been a con- 
spicuous advance in uprooting bigotry, as the 
Negro president of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mordecai W. Johnson, described 
in a recent broadcast. At the turn of the century 
State-supported colleges in the U.S. had only 400 
Negro students. Private colleges and universities 


accounted for another 2,500. As late as 1939 a 
third of the South lacked the standard four-year 
High school facilities for Negro youth. 

Within a generation, attendance of Negroes at 
higher educational institutions in the U.S. has 
trebled. 


In the past decade it has leapt from 
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48,000 to 75,000. Between 1930 and 1950 enroll- 
ment of Negroes in High schools rose from 
112,000 to 338,000. Dr. Johnson predicts that in 
much less than another generation the number of 
Negroes at American colleges and universities 
will increase to 225,000 and at High schools will 
exceed 500,000. Meanwhile, twelve States are 
now admitting Negroes to graduate and profes- 
sional schools, until lately entirely shut to them. 

Besides the numerical growth of Negro 
students, more dents are being made in the ram- 
parts of segregation. The city of Louisville, 
Kentucky, also once a slave State, abandoned the 
segregated municipal college for Negroes, brought 
Negro students into the city’s “White” college 
and placed Negro sociologists on the faculty. In 
the dormitories and dining halls of Southern 
colleges, more and more Negroes are being 
accepted. In Missouri, the Roman Catholic 
church opened St. Louis university to Negroes, 
put Negroes on its medical faculty, eliminated 
segregation in the parochial school and abandoned 
the buildings where Negro congregations had 
worshipped. When some 500 citizens threatened 
to sue the presiding Archbishop, he warned 
Catholics among them they would be excommuni- 
cated. They didn’t sue. 

A second survey has dealt with employment 
of Negroes in the textile and tobacco industries 
of the Carolinas, Virginia and Kentucky. It is 
the work of a committee of the National Planning 
Association, a private body. This group of honest 
and competent Southerners investigated 108 
separate establishments in the upper South. Their 
interviews covered the very considerable total of 
105,000 workers, of whom about 17,000 were 
Negroes. The report underlines “the tenacity 
of the colour lines” in the industries surveyed. 
The most disturbing feature, it says, is the diffi- 
culty Negroes face in securing advancement in 
their employment. The great majority of Negro 
employees holds unskilled or “ dirty ” semi-skilled 
jobs. In the firms studied, the division of labour 
between White and Negro workers has remained 
fixed at least since 1940. The Negro’s ability to 
bargain with the employer is weaker than the 
White man’s because fewer alternative positions 
are open to him. 

Negroes are totally excluded from clerical or 
executive employment in White-managed firms. 
Almost all Negro workers are supervised by 
Whites. Hiring and firing is left to White fore- 
men. Members of the two races are virtually 
never engaged alongside one another in identical 
operations. Employers, the report states, hold 
back from “upgrading” Negro employees owing 
to fear of incidents. That same fear explains why 
textile mill owners restrict to ten per cent. the 
ratio of Negro employees in a region with an 
immense Negro population. Among 70 textile mills 
examined in the Carolinas and Virginia, less than 
8 per cent. of the labour force is Negro. 

Segregation may be due to the trade unions as 
much as to the employers. Ironically, the unions’ 
success in improving wage rates and other work- 
ing conditions has hurt the Negroes. Such gains 
make the jobs more alluring to White workers 
and reduce the employers’ incentive to introduce 
Negro work groups. The report points to a little 
known but major obstacle to Negro workers’ 
advancement in the great textile industry of the 
South. .Whenever a shortage of labour occurs, 
the employer hires White women before Negro 
men. And there is an abundance of female 
workers in most of the Southern textile centres. 
A sampling in South Carolina reveals that 
between 1940 and 1950 the share of total employ- 
ment going to women rose five per cent., while 
Negro employment increased by less than one 
per cent. i 
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PARIS 
Civil Liberties and the Budget 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the lifting of the 
Parliamentary immunity of five Communist 
leaders recently made its report. The charge 
against the deputies was “undermining the 
morale of the troops in Indo-China”; and, had 
their immunity been suspended, they would have 
been liable for trial in a military court. The com- 
mittee, however, rejected the Government’s 
demand. When the report was presented to the 
Assembly, a Government-sponsored motion to 
suspend immunity, and a further motion to refer 
the matter back to committee, were both defeated 
by narrow majorities. This, presumably, is the 
last we shall hear of the matter. 

This debate served as a prelude to what may 
well be a prolonged skirmish in the field of civil 
liberties. The recent decision to disqualify five 
candidates for the entrance examination to the 
senior branch of the civil service, on the grounds 
that they were proclaimed Communists, had been 
badly received, even by Government supporters. 
The matter has already been raised twice in the 
Assembly, and a number of M.R.P. and Gaullist 
deputies have made it clear that they disapprove 
strongly of the Government’s attitude, though 
they are not prepared, at this juncture, to carry 
their disapproval to a vote. The responsibility 
for the decision has been laid, rightly or wrongly, 
at the door of the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Martinaud-Déplat, whose authoritarian methods 
have been the subject of much criticism, not least 
among members of his own party, the Radicals. 
M. Déplat recently made a speech in which he 
castigated the student quarter of St. Germain des 
Prés as a haunt of fellow-travellers and homo- 
sexuals, “where political and sexual divergencies 
go hand-in-hand.” This speech, besides provid- 
ing excellent copy for Le Canard Enchainé, 
further reinforced the belief that M. Déplat is 
aspiring after the mantle of Senator McCarthy. 

In the midst of this conspiratorial atmosphere, 
M, Edgar Faure introduced the new Budget 
which, thanks to a fresh slice of American aid for 
Indo-China, is a reduction on this year’s. There 
is still, however, no sign that it will be a balanced 
one, and M. Faure, who increasingly resembles a 
sort of twentieth-century Necker, presented it 
with an air of apology. It was not, he said, a very 
satisfactory Budget, and could not be expected to 
provide a real solution to the country’s. fiscal 
problems; nevertheless, he earnestly hoped the 
Assembly would pass it before Christmas—other- 
wise the situation would become even worse. 

The speech was received in an atmosphere 
which can only be described as icy, and the 
Assembly gave no sign that it was prepared to 
gratify M. Faure’s wish. Since then, his hopes 
have receded still further. The announcement, 
last week, that M. Laniel is to attend the Ber- 
muda Conference only a few days before he is 
due to resign, produced an explosion of indigna- 
tion, especially among the Gaullists, and the 
Government was saved only after an entire night 
of frantic negotiations. The whole of this week 
is being devoted to foreign affairs, and the debate 
may serve to crystallise latent antagonisms within 
the majority bloc. In view of this, the Assembly 
cannot be expected to devote much time to finan- 
cial matters between now and Christmas. In 
any case, there is a general feeling that, during 
the final’ month of its existence, the Laniel 
Government should act purely in a caretaker 
capacity and should not initiate new policy. As 
the Express put it: “The postponement of the 
burial service should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that the Government is dead.” 
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_ of the rich, without attacking their property as 


eae Advice to the Left 


Wuar, in the light of the conditions put forward 
in my article last week, is Socialist policy to be? 
It looks as if we have to expect from the next 
Labour Government, even if it has behind it a 
substantial parliamentary majority, no really large 
advance towards either Socialism or the achieve- 
ment of the Welfare State—the first because 
Challenge to Britain excludes it, and the second 
because it cannot be afforded until economic re- 
covery has been achieved. Of course, there can 
be some further socialisation (including re-social- 
isation) and also some improvement in the social 
services and some further taxation of capital and 
profits. But major operations in all these fields 
seem to be ruled out—apart, of course, from the 
gradual fulfilment of commitments already entered 
into in respect of such matters as housing, edu- 
cation and health. The prevailing attitude among 
Party as well as trade union leaders appears to be 
that further large advances towards Socialism and 
social justice must be put off until socialisation 
can be ventured upon even in face of business 
opposition and lack of “confidence,” and until 
“more welfare can be provided out of a larger 
divisible product. 

For Socialists, this is as depressing an outlook 
as it is welcome to those who are trying to turn 
the Labour Party back to the old-style Liberalism 
out of which it emerged. But at what positive 
point can the Socialist register dissent? It is 
hardly disputable on any rational basis either that 
the claims of economic recovery are urgent, or 
that they involve a high rate of investment and a 
damping down of total consumption to what we 
can afford to import after meeting the cost of the 
materials needed to keep our industries employed. 
The’ balance-of-payments situation is no doubt 
temporarily easier because of the fall in the price 
of materials; but there are few who feel confident 
that this situation will continue or that, if it does, 
we shall find it easy to sell enough exports to re- 
main “in the clear.” The greatly stiffened resist- 
ance to wage-advances, though partly the outcome 
of Labour’s loss of power and popular support, is 
also due to a real tightening of conditions in the 
world market, as the re-entry of German and 
Japanese competition has coincided with a reduc- 
tion in the flow of American aid; and both these 
factors ‘are likely to become more adverse. It is 
unquestionably true that increased productivity is 
for Great Britain a major necessity, and that no 
Government could follow at present a policy that 
would stand in the way of bringing it about. 

..Moreover, it is true that in our quarter-social- 
ised economy and much less than one-quarter- 
socialised class-structure, whatever undermines 
capitalist confidence is bound to affect production 
adversely. As the capitalist class and its middle- 
class backers, who are well entrenched in most of 
the managerial positions, can hardly be expected 
to put any confidence in Socialist policies, this 
creates a very awkward situation. But, it may well 
be asked, if this is the case, how was it that pro- 
duction recovered so well while the Labour Party 
was pursuing a relatively aggressive Socialist 
policy between 1945 and 1950? The answer is that 
the owning and managerial classes were then 
frightened, not only of Labour, but also about 
their own economic survival. They had no confi- 
dence in the Labour Government; but they saw 
the need, if they were to survive at all, to play ball 
with it in the task of recovery, in the hope of 


being able to get rid of it before it had been able 


seriously to undermine their position. The whole 
atmosphere of Western Europe in those days was 
one of concession to working-class claims until 
the immediate post-war crisis had been overcome. 


Today, this mood has vanished all over Western 
Europe, partly as a result of American pressure, 
but partly because, in most countries, the Social- 
ists have been enfeebled by trying to wage war 
on capitalists and Communists at the same time, 
and have thus disastrously divided their forces. 
Capitalism has been able to make a great West 
European come-back; and though Communism 
has counted for very little i in Great Britain, British 
Labour has felt the effects of the decline of Social- 
ism over Western Europe as a whole. For 
capitalism is an international force, which has its 
present headquarters in the United States; and the 
mood of British capitalism is settled fully as much 
in New York and Strasbourg as in London. 

British Socialists, then, are facing an exceed- 
ingly difficult situation. They can, indeed, regain 
their power of independent action only by helping 
to bring about enough economic recovery to be 
able to dispense altogether with American aid and 
to export enough to pay for imports on the rising 
scale required both for an improving standard of 
life and for the maintenance of full employment. 
This task must have priority because, until it has 
been achieved, a majority of the electorate will not 
stand for any policy which it feels to threaten its 
security. Socialists may argue as much as they 
please that the only sure foundation for security 
is Socialism. ‘They will cut little ice; for what 
they cannot possibly show is that a half-hearted 
mildly socialistic policy will not, for the time 
being, do more harm than good, by undermining 
capitalist confidence without providing any substi- 
tute for it in planned ‘direction and control. 

We must, then, willy nilly, concentrate for the 
present largely onthe productivity issue, as 
Challenge to Britain insists in its opening sections. 
But we must also guard very carefully—and this 
applies to the tradé unions even more than to the 
Party—against getting involved in forms of col- 
laboration that will tie the Labour movement to 
capitalism and therewith destroy Socialism as a 
political force. This means, first and foremost, a 
vigorous attempt to re-create trade union democ- 
racy, by preparing the cadres from the workshop 
level upwards for responsible and instructed 
participation in trade union affairs. It means re- 
viving Socialist, as distinct from mere Party 
propaganda, directed especially to trade unionists 
and co-operators and to students, 

It also means, in my opinion, that this propa- 
ganda should be largely redirected for the time 
being. Projects of nationalisation and ambitious 
welfare plans should give place to insistence on 
abolishing large fortunes by taxing inheritance and 
by appfopriating profit-reserves as public pro- 
perty, and on using the proceeds of both these 
re-distributive measures for public investment and 
the extension of public control. I am not suggest- 
in; that such propaganda will inspire capitalist 
confidence—far from it. What I am insisting is 
that, if the Labour Party leadership is for the 
present tied hand and foot, the Socialists must 
carry on independent propaganda which will in- 
volve no promises about what the next Labour 
Government will do, but will prepare the mind 
of the electors for a future Government able to 
resume the advance towards Socialism. 

For it has become plain that taxing the incomes 
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well, does not alter the class-structure, It annoys 
the wealthy, without effectively diminishing their 


power. At most, it hits the rich man only in his ~ 
private spending, and not in his capacity as a 
controller of economic policy; and it fails to hit, 
even in this way, those who can live largely off 


expense allowances or benefit by the accumulation — 


of profit reserves. It therefore fails to convince 
trade unionists, who are recommended, in the 
national interest, to refrain from pressing wage- 
claims that sacrifices are being fairly shared; and 
it also fails to arouse any enthusiasm among the 
poorer electors as soon as the limits of the welfare 
concessions made possible by it have been 
reached. The Butler Tories, as long as they can 
keep control of their wild men, can outvie Labour 
in this sort of appeal, because they can appear as 
the party which will upset the existing state of 
affairs least. 

If it were really possible for the British economy 
to remain indefinitely as it is, there would be no 
chance for Socialism in the British electorate’s 
present disillusioned state of mind. But it is not 
possible. The terms of trade, in view of the low 
production of foodstuffs, are likely to worsen. 
Competition in a limited export market is certain 
to grow more intense; and the precarious balance 
which at present exists, subject to continued 
American aid to foreign countries, would be im- 
mediately upset by either a further American buy- 
ing spree or an even moderately serious American 
recession. The really important issue is, not what 
the Labour Party would do now if it came back 


‘to office, but what it will do when, the essential 


instability of the British world situation has be- 
come clear. This is the situation for which Social- 
ists need to prepare working-class opinion, in 
order not to be caught without any practical 
answer when the crisis comes, They must not, 
however, expect to find the task easy, or their 
forebodings well received. For the present, they 
are bound to be unpopular, because they will have 
to utter unpleasant home-truths. 

They have, however, no alternative. Socialism 
can be established, or a rapid advance towards 
made, either in a society solvent enough to take 
risks, or in one so insolvent as to be compelled to 
try new ways. It cannot advance far in a society 


whose members do not want to know, and can- 


just avoid knowing, that it is sliding gradually 
downhill towards a precipice. In such a predica- 
ment, the most important task is to spread under- 
standing among those who can be induced to 
listen, and to do this in such a way as to make @ 
call on their finer aspirations and loyalties. The 
appeal of the Welfare State has its nobler side; 
but its popular appeal is largely to those who hope 
to get something tangible out of it. Socialists, 
realising how little they can promise in this re- 
spect, would do well to preach Socialism not so 
much as a means of making the poor richer as of 
fostering a faith in a more comradely and equal 
way of life. The crying need is for a new idealism 
of the Left, that will recapture the spirit of the 
pioneers; but this is not to be had without offering 
to all who are prepared to assume the burdens of 
responsibility, at every level, the opportunity to 
shape and execute policy, instead of merely doing 
loyally what the centralised leadership tells them 
to do. Thus, I come back at the end to the plea 
for less centralisation, less bureaucracy, more 
diffusion of power to act, and more trust by the 
leaders in the capacity of their followers, and 
therewith for a resolute eschewing of material 
promises which cannot be carried out until the 
economy has been raised from its present condi- 
tion of technical backwardness and mental slack- 
ness among employers and workers alike. 

G. D. H. Core © 
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Who Was Harry Dexter White ? 


Ir Harry Dexter White had not died three days 
after his appearance before the Un-American 
Activities Committee on August 13, 1948, it is 
probable that White, rather than Hiss, would 
have been the central figure in the investigations 
and lawsuits that stemmed from the testimony of 
Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker Chambers. The 
Committee, in fact, only turned to Hiss when 
White’s sudden death put him beyond its reach. 

White, who was born in Boston in 1892, had 
been educated at Columbia, Stanford and Har- 
vard. After he had taught at Harvard for six 


years, he became a professor at Lawrence College, ‘ 


Wisconsin; in 1934, he entered the U.S. Treasury 
as assistant director of research. During the New 
Deal years, his ability as a monetary specialist was 
outstanding; by 1940 he was already drafting high 
policy. In June, 1940, for instance, he had 
supplied President Roosevelt with a memorandum 
arguing that the Soviet Union was not interested 
in territorial expansion, but adding that Soviet 
“ideological aggression becomes more dangerous 
in a politically unsettled world and in countries 
where the standard of living is low or declining.” 
White seems to have been called on increasingly 
for such advice. From 1938 onwards he had been 
urging that more aid be given to Chiang Kai-shek, 
that trade measures should be taken against Japan, 
and that loans be made to South America. 

Early in the war, White became special assistant 
to Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary of the 
Treasury; later he was promoted to Assistant 
Secretary. In these posts, he was concerned with 
problems far outside his own department. Eight 
days after Pearl Harbour, Mr. Morgenthau put 
White in charge of “all matters with which the 
Treasury Department has to deal having a bearing 
on foreign relations”: he became Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s “ adviser on foreign affairs ” and maintained 
liaison between the Treasury and State Depart- 
ment. By 1943, White’s responsibilities had been 
further extended. He was now in charge of all 
“economic and financial matters ” concerned with 
Army and Navy operations and “ civilian affairs in 
the foreign areas in which our armed forces are 
operating ”; White’s liaison functions included the 
Army and Navy and representatives of foreign 
Governments as well. Certainly, few men were so 
well placed to know Administration secrets and 
even to influence policy on vital issues. 

At this time, White’s standing was high, not 
only in the White House and Treasury, but also 
with the foreign officials with whom White 
negotiated. In R. F. Harrod’s biography of Lord 
Keynes, there are several striking passages in 
which tribute is paid to White’s ability as an 
economist and his rather truculent skill as a 
negotiator. “ He was,” writes Mr. Harrod, “a very 
remarkable figure, who should be -accorded an 
honourable place in British annals.” Mr. Harrod 
speaks of his energy, his “genuine convictions ” 
as a reformer, and his “single-mindedness” in 
the pursuit of his aims : “It is probably true to say 
that but for White’s assiduity and galvanic person- 
ality a large scheme of the kind for which Keynes 
was working in Britain would never have come 
to birth at Bretton Woods. White also worked 
strenuously to promote Lend-Lease and give 
strength to Hitler’s enemy.” Keynes himself had 
“real affection for him . . . they ultimately became 
great cronies, going off to the baseball game to- 
gether and: having plenty of fun.” 

It was White, indeed, who was Keynes’ counter- 
part in the long negotiations, first on the Inter- 
national Bank, and then on the British Loan. 
White, who was a specialist on international 
financial agreements, was blamed for the defeat of 





Keynes’ “Bancor”’ scheme, which would have 
permitted the actual creation of international 
credit by the central banking agency. White’s own 
“Unitas ” proposal limited the capital of the Fund 
to the initial deposits by its members. Yet it-is 
unlikely that White was doing more than advanc- 
ing the maximum scheme that the Administration 
thought it could get Congress to accept. His 
willingness to see the British viewpoint, and to 
help the British negotiators where he could, is 
shown by a passage in which Mr. Harrod des- 
cribes his feelings on reading White’s draft for 
the International Monetary Fund. One clause 
was a “gift from the gods to Britain”; by per- 
mitting discrimination against U.S. goods when 
dollars were short, it gave the British “what we 
could never have asked of them in _ the 
negotiations.” 

At the same time, White was busy with two 
other schemes. The first was the idea of grant- 
ing a large loan to the Russians. Before the war 
started, he had proposed a $250 million two-year 
credit to the U.S.S.R. In May, 1941, he sug- 
gested a ten-year $500 million credit to the Rus- 
sians; the exchange of 5,000 technicians; and, 
above all, a five-year mutual assistance pact, pro- 
viding in the event of war for American supplies 
of material to the Soviet Union. By March, 1944, 
White was proposing to Mr. Morgenthau that 
the U.S. should give the Russians $5,000 millions 
over five years, on a thirty-year repayment basis. 
Stressing potential American shortages of some 
strategic materials, he pointed out ‘that the grant- 
ing of economic credit to Russia would ensure 
that the U.S. had access to Soviet sources of these 
commodities. None of these schemes came to 
anything because Roosevelt felt that he could 
not carry Congress with him. 

The second scheme in which White was in- 
volved was the Morgenthau Plan for “ pastoral- 
ising ” post-war Germany. White himself testi- 
fied that he “ participated in a major way” in its 
formulation. Though the Plan was actually 
initialled by Roosevelt and Churchill, and was 
the basis of Anglo-American policy in Germany 
in 1944-5, it was never publicly ratified, partly 
owing to the opposition of Stimson and Hull 
within the U.S. Cabinet, and partly owing to the 
storm that it evoked when the details leaked. 

This was the career of influential and able pub- 
lic service: which White had to his credit when 
the first rumours that he was a “Red” began 
to circulate in Washington. Similar charges were 
being made against other members of the Roose- 
velt Administration, and no one seems to have 
taken them seriously before the end of the war. 
It was not until late in 1945 that the F.B.I. 
reports, now the subject of the Truman con- 
troversy, were first submitted. Mr. Truman now 
says that the evidence was strong enough to have 
White watched as a “security risk,” to be used 

5 a decoy for other suspected agents, and to be 
shifted from his “sensitive” position in the 
Treasury to the comparatively innocuous post 
of executive director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

It is known, of course, that the evidence against 
White was heard by a Grand Jury in 1947, and 
passed over as insufficient. It was only when 
Elizabeth Bentley began to tell of her career as 
a Communist courier that White’s name was men- 
tioned as one of her most important “sources.” 
Bentley and Chambers both stated that White was 
never a party member, adding, however, that 
for a long period of years he had provided the 
“underground” with information (though, 
Chambers said, he was “the least productive of 
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his four main sources ”) and helped staff the U.S. 
Treasury with Communists and sympathisers. 
Not until November, 1948, did Chambers pro- 
duce the memorandum in White’s handwriting 
from among the Pumpkin Papers—a note on 
which Lord Jowitt makes some sceptical com- 


ments in his book on the Hiss case. Chambers, 
moreover, did not mention White at all in his 
statement to Adolf Berle in 1939, when he first 
named Hiss, and later he explained this omission 
by saying he thought he had persuaded White 
to break with the spy ring and therefore did not 
wish to injure him. It is an odd fact that, in the 
first instance, Chambers only stated that White 
was a Communist sympathiser, able to influence 
U.S. policy at a high level, and his allegations of 
espionage and his production of the memoran- 
dum came more than three months after White 
had died—a strange interval if his only reason for 
suppressing the fact of espionage was, as he claims 
in Witness, due to his desire to protect White 
and give him an opportunity to redeem himself. 

Re-reading this week the many references to 
White that Chambers makes in Witness, I was 
surprised to find how little Chambers seems to 
care about a man who, if the charge of espionage 
can be substantiated, was in fact far more useful 
than Hiss. Chambers repeats again and again that 
White was a “source,” describes his personal 
behaviour, talks of a present of a rug and a case 
of vodka, and of White’s relations with George 
Silvermaster, alleged “channel” to Chambers 
and Bentley. Yet it is odd that White: should 
play so small a role in this book, written in 1951, 
even if its main purpose was to bolster Cham- 
bers’ case against Hiss. No doubt we shall now 
get much fuller details about White, either from 
the Administration or one of the congressional 
cemmittees. It remains puzzling, however, why 
the White case, potentially so much more dramatic 
even than the story of Alger Hiss, should have been 
allowed to lie so long. The only new features that 
have emerged since 1948 are the charges that Mr. 
Truman knowingly promoted a spy. Everything 
else that the Attorney-General said has been on 
public record for five years, until he resurrected 
it for partisan political purposes. 

NorRMAN MacKENzIE 


London Diary 


I REMEMBER walking in the City one day soon 
after the Great Fire of London. (I refer not to 
the fire which destroyed the old St. Paul’s but 
to the one which, nearly three centuries later, has 
revealed to us the full beauty of Wren’s build- 
ing.) In a tobacconist’s shop, still miraculously 
intact, I fell into conversation with a City gentle- 
man. He said: “At last we can see St. Paul’s, 
can’t we? And it’s good to have some space and 
light let into the place.” I said: “I agree with 
you. But how long after the war will it be before 
all the property-owners have asserted their right 
to rebuild on the same sites?” He looked at me 
with surprise. “We can’t really be as mad as 
that,” he said. Today, I am sorry to say, my 
prophecy, mad though it seemed in 1940, seems 
to be proving correct. Winston Churchill, who 
gave the orders that saved St. Paul’s thirteen years 
ago, is now, it seems, ready to see it dwarfed by 
vast new banking and insurance buildings. 
+ * * 


In the eight years since the war we have learnt 
to do quite a nice lot of things in the clearances 
the Luftwaffe made. We have at least one open- 
air restaurant in the City; I never knew a foreign 
visitor to England who did not ask me why we 
had so few, smiling ironically when I made 
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excuses about the English weather. And then 
there is a safe and sunken football ground for 
boys. Why not fifty? No smaller number 
should satisfy the Duke of Edinburgh, who has 
far too much sense to think that formal playing 
fields officially opened fifteen miles outside Lor- 
don are a substitute for open spaces where caps 
and jackets will make do for goal posts or wickets. 
Nearly as important, to my mind, are the many 
new gardens in the centre of London. Some are 
now planted, with seats where clerks and typists 
eat their lunches and read their books. Others 
are wild, with Ramping Sally making great 
splashes of pink across the grey scars of London. 
Mallards make love in an A.R.P. pond. nearby; 
bracken grows across the road from my office 
window and yellow ragwort is still out on a plot 
near my flat. If the property-owners have their 
way, vast new blocks of flats and offices will blot 
all this out. It will be said that this is to make 
provision for London’s overcrowded and home- 
less people. Rubbish. We want not more homes 
in Central London, but fewer people. We are 
building new towns with the object of dispersing 
this monstrous agglomeration, but I am told that 
continuous efforts since the war to prevent new 
industries coming to London have. only just 
served to prevent the population increasing 
rapidly. No doubt, we want some new blocks, but 
carefully spaced out with plenty of air and plenty 
of gardens. We have at last a chance of adding 
to our parks and children’s playgrounds. If we 
are to do so, patriotic Londoners will have to 
buckle to, and defeat all sorts of vested interests. 


7 * * 


I have left out the most important practical 
argument of all. London’s streets, it is said, are 
silting up; every year the business of trying to 
drive a car or carry goods through London gets 
more ruinously slow. Sir John Nott-Bower has 
improved things by increasing the number of 
“No Waiting” streets and preventing us 
motorists (who are also pedestrians) from parking 
in the centre of streets or on both sides of narrow 
roads. Three taxi-drivers have recently told me 
that these changes have made a real difference to 
the traffic flow in Central London. But I am 
sure that Sir John would be first to agree with 
me that pushing the motorists from one place to 
another is no solution. He wants to transform 
many more blitzed sites into car parks rather than 
to build new blocks which will, of course, increase 
the number of cars to be parked. New blocks 
will no doubt have special parking facilities 
built beneath them. But that again is of little 
real help; it will drain off the new cars from the 
public parks, but increase, not diminish, the con- 
gestion of cars trying to make their way through 
the narrow City streets. In short, the only solu- 
tion is in more decentralisation. 

*x * * 

But, someone will object, the countryside is 
also congested. Many provincial towns are nearly 
as difficult to penetrate as London itself. The 
motoring interests keep-up an ill-advised demand 
to straighten out country roads; they pretend that 
wider roads mean fewer accidents. By so doing 
they confuse counsel. Motorists travel faster on 
big roads and have worse accidents. Very bad 
corners and narrow lanes are just the places 
where bad accidents are rare because motorists 
are compelled to drive slowly or stop. The real 
argument for road improvement—its greater 
efficiency—is properly put forward in the British 
Road Federation’s new shilling booklet, No Road. 
Many bottlenecks do indeed need widening; it 
is also utterly absurd that the main West road to 
Scotland should thread its way through the back 
streets of Lancaster. In short, we need more 


good trunk roads linking up the main centres of 
English population centres. I recall that H. G. 
Wells prophesied (I think it was in 1910) that 
within ten years there would be an exclusive 
motor road between London and Brighton. That 
there stili is not is ludicrous and the same may 
be said for the lack of an Autobahn for heavy 
traffic between London and Scotland, or South 
Wales and Birmingham. 


* * * 


I was impressed by what I heard the other day 
about the difference of education in the Hitler 
Youth and in the “Free German” Communist 
Youth Movement. The comparison was made by 
young Germans who had practical experience of 
both types of indoctrination. “In the Hitler 
Youth,” they said, “we merely learned a few 
slogans and how to obey and to command. Many 
of us liked it, but the more intelligent ones soon got 
over it. The Communist Youth leaders are much 
shrewder. They give the youngsters a very long 
rope to play with, they let them argue their heads 
off, indeed they encourage them to do so until 
they are honestly convinced to have worked out 
their Weltanschauung all by themselves.” I have 
just seen some evidence of this, a so-called Ich- 
Buch, i.e., a self-critical analysis, a heart-searching 
confession, such as the youngsters are admonished 
to write.‘ This one, pencilled in an exercise-book, 
came from a girl of 16, and it contains passages 
like this: 

I am rather over-sexed, and it worries me. I shall 
have to speak to Walter about it. No doubt, it is 
due to the rotten education given me by my parents. 
I hate them for the bourgeois and monopoly- 
capitalistic prejudices they instilled in my young 
mind. - a i 


I have recently been reading the travel papers 
of Mary Kingsley, a niece of Charles Kingsley 
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and surely one of the most remarkable of Vic- 
torian women. In 1893, finding herself free to 
travel, she decided to go to the tropics, and, after 
considering the other possibilities, chose Wese 
Africa, which was then called the White Man’s 


(and Woman’s) Grave. 
terests, and a good smattering of knowledge about 
beetles and fishes and tribal customs. For months 
together, she wandered in one of the hottest and 
least civilised parts of the world, accompanied 


only by African bearers, and dressed in long, 


black, bombazine skirts. On one occasion, when 
she fell into an elephant trap, she was saved from 
death by her voluminous petticoats. Her daring 
was as extraordinary as her tranquillity and her 
wit. Why have I been reading the works of Mary 
Kingsley? Because, by the time this column is 
being read, I hope to be in Nigeria myself, well 
aware (thanks to pioneers like Mary Kingsley) 


that mosquitoes have lost much of their venom. 


(if you take Paludrine), that there are now friends 
to entertain one, and that the unhappy people so 
terribly exploited in the past both by slave-traders 
and African tyrants, are now at least beginning to 
build a freer life in co-operation with White men. 
The relations of Europeans and Africans have 
now become one of the three most important 
questions in the world, and I doubt if there is 
anywhere better to see it than in West Africa. 


* * * 


A mounted policeman planted himself at a big 
traffic corner the other day. I noticed that people 
frequently crossed the dangerous street to ask 
him questions. He told me that on horseback 


he had to tell the way to twice as many people 


as he had done when on foot. He laughed and 
agreed when I suggested that the reason was that 
people wanted a “respectable” excuse for patting 
the horse. CRITIC 


A SONG OF SHERWOOD 
. (AFTER ALFRED NOYES) : 
“No record of Communists in Robin Hood’s band.” ‘Telegram from 

the Sheriff of Nottingham to the State Education Board, Indiana. 
Sherwood in the red dawn, was Robin Hood a Red? 

Far away in the U.S.A. the story has been spread, 

Teachers tell the parents, their children parents tell, 

Robin was a Communist, and Friar Tuck as well. 


Capitalist Englishmen could never sleep secure, 

Sherwood Forest bandits would rob them for the poor; 
Ballads, histories, legends to bonfires they consign— - 
Robin’s dialectics took the Marxist-Lenin line. 

Sniffing round the Greenwood in the Sherwood glen, 
Senator McCarthy hunts with all his smeary men! 

Robin shared among the poor the booty of the rich, 
Congress and Committee-men are hunting down the witch. 


Sherwood and the Sheriff waged a never 


-ending feud— 


Now his ancient enemy takes sides with Robin Hood; 
Cotton Mather’s followers receive a t 
“Robin Hood no Communist—Signed, Shrieve of Nottingham.” 


Anti-Red Americans may seek the Greenwood shade, 

Robin and his robber band attract the Tourist Trade, 
Archives show no evidence of Hood’s subversive plots 
(As the Bard to Stratford, so Robin is to Notts). 


Shadows of the shadowy band in Sherwood may be seen— 
Who has ever heard of Reds attired in Lincoln Green? 
Rising from his leafy bed, he winds his ghostly horn— 
Robin led his merry men before Karl Marx was born. 


Through the crimson dawning the robber band goes by, 

Robin draws the long bow, the Sheriff’s arrows fly; 

Merry thieves and aldermen the bloodhounds keep at bay 
Nottingham and Sherwood answer “Nuts” to U.S.A. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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SIX YEARS AGO, the site of I.C.I.’s Wilton works was virgin 
green. It now presents a vista of pencil-slim chimneys and 
silver towers set in a network of broad, grass-verged road- 
ways, while at night, the plants take on the appearance 
of a castle of fairy lights. Wilton is the result of a long- 
term plan to group together I.C.I.’s new factories accord- 
ing to a logical pattern. Interdependent plants, though 
operated by different manufacturing divisions, are being 
built close together on one site, to save transport and 
materials handling and to enable common services such 
as steam, electricity and compressed air to be supplied on 
a large scale from central generating stations. Ten plants 
are already operating, taking their electricity from a 
power-house that could supply all the needs of a town 


of 50,000 inhabitants. Many of the processes operating 
or scheduled to operate within the works are the realisa- 





“Dreams (ome True 
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tion of recent I.C.I. advances in research. Important 
new materials, ranging from the tough, flexible plastic, 
polythene, to Britain’s newest synthetic fibre, “Terylene’, 
are coming into large-scale production. 

I.C.I. has already expended nearly £25,000,000 in 
developing Wilton. About {20,000,000 will be spent in 
the course of the next few years. To the chemical engineer 
Wilton, together with its sister plant at Billingham across 
the river, represents the largest and most modern centre 
of chemical industry in the world. To the ordinary Tees- 
sider, who remembers how unemployment ravaged the 
district before the war, the great project now spreading 
over Wilton’s 2,000 acres is an earnest of new stability 
in the industrial situation on Tees-side and of greater 
security for this and future generations in a young and 


vigorous industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for-the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed, ; 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

, Said the North Riding coroner, Dr. F. R. Eddi- 
son: “If you come across any more bodies hang- 
ing up, cut them down right away. That’s the 
thing to do—cut ’em down.”—News Chronicle. 
(M. P. Wanhel.) 


Where can I buy an anti-smog mask for my bull- 
dog? He suffered cruelly during the Great Fog.— 
Letter in Evening News. (R. W. Martin.) 


I don’t have to leave England to travel. Each 
night I dream I am in a different country. Last 
night I was in Venice. It was beautiful. All my 
dreams are in full colour.—Letter in Daily Mirror. 
(W. F. Stevens.) 


Personally, I was never more amused than when 
someone asked me whether it was true that Princess 
Margaret was dumb. Usually I avoided answering 
questions about the Royal Family, but that was 
one I simply had to answer.—From Princess 
Margaret, by Marion Crawford, Royal Governess 
for 17 years. (David R. G. Griffiths.) 


BELGRAVIA—MosT EXCLUSIVE ParT. 
fortable medium-size PERIOD HOUSE. Five 
admirable bedrooms. Interesting Elizabethan four- 
poster used by titled film star in 1926.—Advt. in 
Sunday Times. (Ernest Bock.) 


Because of complaints that tradespeople could 
not pronounce tongue-twisting Welsh street names, 
Aberdare council referred back to a sub-committee 
a recommendation that two new streets should be 
named “ Penycae” and “ Breinfa.” Now the sub- 
committee has come forward with alternative names 
for the new streets. They have been approved. 
They are “Brynawelon” and “ Maeshyfryd.”— 
News Chronicle. (J. Tabor.) 


Com- 


As Asia Sees It 


IN the middle of the Burma campaign, a group of 
Americans, led by Eric Sevareid, lost their way 
on the hump that falls over into China. They 
were rescued by Nagas. A friend of Sevareid— 
who tells the story—hiked into the mountains to 
meet him. His pack was heavy and a Naga boy 
walking along the same track seemed like an 
answer to prayer. He addressed the boy in pidgin 
English: “You coolie. Carry, pack. Carry pack. 
Five mile. Give much rupee—much rupee.” 
And, jingling coins in his pocket, he asked “ You 
help um White man, no?” “No,” answered the 
Naga boy; “I am on my way to the High school 
and I’m just as fatigued as you are.” 

This true story rings a bell in the minds of all 
the colonial and ex-colonial people who-make up 
the great majority of the world’s population. 
Across Africa the response is every day louder, 
and it echoes among strikers on the sugar planta- 
tions of British Guiana. Even in Asia, where most 
countries have now achieved independence, the 
Westerner has not yet fully realised that yester- 
day’s coolies will no longer submit to being 
pushed around by politicians and traders. He dis- 
covers with a shock that yesterday’s “ gaol-birds ” 
are today’s Prime Ministers. It is because we are 
slow to understand this change that, even when we 
try to change from exploitation to United Nations 
aid, we still give the impression of being “‘do- 
gooders” pursuing our own interests in the name 
of technical assistance or financial aid, mutual 
security or cultural enlightenment. In our earlier 
relations with Asia, trade often followed in the 
wake of the Bible. Today, the feeling grows that 
hydrogen bombs may lurk in the shadow of 
technical assistance. 


If we do indeed now want to share the scienti- 
fic knowledge with those from whom we withheld 
it in colonial times, we must understand the back- 
ground, the mental pattern and—probably the 
most important of all—the psychological reac- 
tions nurtured by four centuries of Western 
dominance in Asia. In countries where every 
cherished tradition is being subjected to analysis 
or post-mortem examination, our ignorance of the 
people amongst whom we lived and strutted as 
superior persons deprives us of anything but the 
flimsiest foundations on which to build a new 
relationship. 

We still see Asia through Western eyes. Our 
textbooks select those facts that flatteringly mis- 
interpret the period of Western dominance. We 
rely on the records of merchants who must justify 
their profits; on the reports of missionaries who 
justify their proselytizing by the comfortable 
doctrine that all non-Christians are heathen; 
on journalists whose mewspapers demand 
“colour” and novelists who look for “ glamour ”; 
on tourists who assume that Madame Butterfly 
and Mother India represent the women of Asia. 
Our system of education and our philosophy, 
which too often continue to assume that all 
civilisation is based on Greece and Rome, induce 
us to treat Asian civilisations as nothing but a 
series of culs-de-sac. This distorted, unbalanced, 
arrogant view of history will change slowly when 
Asian writers reveal not only their own cultures 
but unfold, as in a Chinese scroll, the long land- 
scape of East-West relations. Asian historians 
can help us to see ourselves.as they see us. 

There is, of course, the opposite danger of over- 
looking what was valuable, though it is true it 
was often incidental, in their contacts with the 
West, and of attributing all that is backward 
and much that is evil in their own society to the 
domination of Western Powers. This danger is 
triumphantly avoided in the first full-length study* 
by an Asian historian of European activities in 
Asia for 450 years. Taking the period which be- 
gan with the arrival of Vasco da Gama in 1498 and 
ended with the withdrawal of British forces from 
India in 1947 and the European navies from China 
two years later, Sardar Panikkar travels over 
the ages of expansion, conquest and empire; he 
halts for a time to describe the Russian Revolution 
as the then colonial peoples of Asia saw it; he 
invites us to take three-dimensional glasses to look 
at the three-dimensional landscape of Asia in the 
twentieth century, when, simultaneously, Europe 
was in retreat, Asia was recovering itself through 
nationalist struggle, and Russia and America were 
emerging side by side as rivals for world power. 
Again he halts to discuss the role of Christian mis- 
sionaries; he attributes their failure to their 
doctrine of the “monopoly of truth and revela- 
tion,” the unreasonableness and absurdity of 
which have been emphasised by “ practically every 
educated Asian . . . from Emperor Kang Hsi to 
Mahatma Gandhi,” to the association of mis- 
sionary work with aggressive imperialism, and to 
the belief in racial superiority which was implicit 
in spreading exclusively European religion, litera- 
ture, history and philosophy. 

European indoctrination was not intended to 
Westernise Asian peoples; the dominance of the 
West could only be sustained on the basis of in- 
dustrial backwardness and cheap labour. By the 
end of the Vasco da Gama period, as Sardar 
Panikkar describes it, America and the Soviet 
Union were “both preaching with conviction, 
zeal and persistence their conflicting ways of life.” 
He refrains from prophesy, but this masterly book 
ends with the imaginative query whether, given 
the choice, the peoples of Asia may not conclude 


*Asia and Western Domination. By K. M. 
PANIKKAR. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
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that they have assimilated and adapted, albeit un-. 


consciously, far more that is valuable in European 


life and culture than is offered by ideologies, 


whether Right or Left, which now agitate their 
awakened and searching minds. In the early days 
of independence, the dollar seemed to ,many a 
glittering short cut to prosperity, whilst others be- 
lieved. that the book of wisdom was to be found 
only in the Kremlin library. The strategic ties of 
dollar diplomacy shattered many illusions, while 
the divisions within every Communist Party in 
Asia point to the conflicting claims of national 
independence and the advantages of playing 


‘second fiddle to Moscow. 


We make a dangerous mistake if we ignore the 
instinctive appeal which the Soviet Union makes 
to politically minded young men and women 
throughout Asia. Independently of Communism, 
which holds out promises of economic develop- 
ment without dollar strings, Russia has a back- 
log of goodwill. China is the most striking 
example. Alone among the Western Powers, 
Russia has never resorted to war in China. The 
first Treaty which China signed with the West— 
as Sardar Panikkar reminds us—was with Russia 
in 1689, and it remained in force for 150 years, 
successfully delimiting Russia’s southwards ex- 
pansion. Russian missionaries never tried to im- 
pose their religion, their traders did not force 
opium on the people, and they were never in- 
volved in the “ pig trade,” the name given to the 
enforced transportation of thousands of Chinese 
workers to the plantations of the Western Powers, 
including America. _ When British and French 
troops, on. instructions from Lord Elgin, were 
burning and looting the Summer Palace in Peking, 
the then Russian Ambassador dissociated his 
country from such vandalism. , A-high official of 
the Central People’s Government told Sardar 
Panikkar in 1951—he was then Indian Ambassa- 
dor—that “ the account is still left-open and awaits 
settlement.” Russians, whether Czarist or Com- 
munist, have never shown that racial superiority 
which still humiliates and angers the Chinese, who 
have always cherished, under their mask of polite- 
ness, a belief in their own superiority to all foreign 
barbarians. When he considers Soviet policy, the 
Chinese remembers the immediate declaration 
after the Revolution to end all unequal Treaties, 
and Sun Yat-sen’s remark, after failing to win any 
sympathy for the Chinese Revolution in the West 
or in America: “We no longer look to the West. 
Our faces are turned towards Russia.” A quarter 
of a century later, the Soviet Union’s campaign 
for the recognition of his country seems to the 
Chinese a logical step, not the outcome of some 
devilishly clever plot hatched in Moscow. 

Outside China, millions of dollars spent on anti- 
Soviet propaganda have not provided American 
eyes through which to look either at Russia or at 
Communism. Soviet propaganda plays on the 
memories of past colonialism which are already 
vivid in Asian minds and appeals to their self- 
respect, whilst much that is included in Commun- 
ist theory. and practice they consider indispen- 
sable for their own development. But they must 
be given the chance to choose. The West is apt 
to assume that it is only economic aid that they 
need. This is a miscalculation which often 
destroys the genuine good that might be achieved 
by technical assistance. Even the most friendly 
Westerners do not realjse the résentment which is 
felt by Asians with their own civilisations and 
ways of life, when they are monotonously des- 
cribed as “backward,” “under-developed areas,” 
“ food-deficit areas.” They feel much as we should 
feel if Burmese visitors here were habitually to 
describe London and Lancashire as overcrowded 
“ under-developed ” slums. 

American policy today is creatire; as bitter a re- 
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‘The largest press shops in Europe, with over 
350 power presses workmg with pressures up to 
1,000 tons...a factory area at Cowley alone 
more than half the size of Hyde Park . . . Here, 
indeed, with its 12,000 and more workers, is 
one of Britain’s greatest industrial enterprises.” 


An artist’s impression of @ 
battery of Clearing double- 
action presses in one of the 
wast press shops at Cowley, 
Oxford. 
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cars in the making 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and pressings for many of 
the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, including 
Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Lanchester, Morris, Morris 
Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, Singer, Wolseley. 

Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manufac- 
turers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 
bodywork and unitary construction in" quantity. The unequalled 





FACTORIES: COWLEY, OXFORD. THEALE, BERKSHIRE, LINWOOD, SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: COWLBY. 
LONDON OFFICE: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169, REGENT STREET, W.I. 


service of the Company to the British motor-car industry ty 
founded on engineering and production facilities second to none, an 
organisation without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical 
experience. 

In its continued —and continual—expansion this service 
will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to achieve 
world renown. 


W PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 
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action as the Europeans did when they assumed 
their superiority. This is particularly serious 
since it undermines the foundations of co-opera- 
tion which United Nations aid might have 
achieved with Asian countries. Mutual Security 
Agency payments—made unilaterally by Amerie) 
outside the jurisdiction of the U.N., reflect 
colonialism in a new guise: they bribe the brib- 
able, they are geared to strategic bases, not to more 
modern forms of agriculture or to the training of 
people to improve their own economy. Yet when 
India and Burma firmly refused to be satellites of 
Wall Street and the Pentagon, and public opinion 
forced a pliant Indonesian Foreign Minister to 
resign in the interests of an independent foreign 
policy, American aid was no longer administered 
as Mutual Security. In other words, in this, the 
Asian Century, Asian countries can, if they will, 
shape the future pattern of United States aid. 
They can refuse to connive at American plans to 
use technical assistance as a camouflage for hydro- 
gen bomb sites. They can, as they should have 
done much earlier, insist that all technical assist- 
ance should be under the egis of the United 
Nations. They have now had a long enough ex- 
perience of independence to know what they want, 
what kind of society they want to build, the scope 
and balance of industrial and rural economy. They 
often have suspicion which is understandable, but 
they must realise that Europeans, who only yester- 
day were their rulers, have a habit of instinctive 
superiority, so that their plans must therefore be 
stated: definitely and firmly. Asia and Western 
Dominance ends in 1945. Sardar Panikkar must 
write another book. He has already put us in his 
debt by showing us how to avoid repeating—even 
if we could—the mistakes of the past. Writing 
with the prestige of an Indian, and the foremost 
among Asian historians, he can indicate to the 
Western Powers -and to America how to live with 
Asian nationalism. He can encourage his col- 
leagues to think for themselves, neither to accept 
nor to reject Western thoughts because they are 
associated with ex-colonial Powers, neither to re- 
tain nor to repudiate traditions because they are 
associated with their own past, but to work out 
for themselves their own complexity of problems 
within the framework of a world community. 
DoroTHy WooDMAN 


Parents and 


Schools 


Parents in this country are the least regarded 
of all the factors which make up the educational 
system. It is true that they, as producers of the 
raw material for the schools, are fundamental. By 
a well-organised strike they could bring the whole 
structure to the ground—no children, no schools, 
mo teachers, no Education Committees and— 
arresting thought!—-no Ministry of Education. 
But none of the other partners in the enterprise 
seems to recognise their importance, except as an 
excuse for criticisms levelled at the schools and the 
teachers. Then we are reminded that children 
spend more time in their homes than in the 
schools, and that the influence of the school, how- 
ever good, is powerless against the influence of a 
bad home. Parent-Teacher Associations of a full 
and equal partnership are rare. For the most 
part, parents are lectured on their shortcomings 
by Heads of Grammar schools on Speech Days, 
where there is no opportunity for a come-back; 
ignored by Education Committees in the alloca- 
tion of children to Grammar schools, and, unless 
they make a nuisance of themselves by objecting 
to a closure of a village school or demanding 


extra transport when children are directed from 
one school to another, they might not exist. Only 
the teachers seem to be aware of them. 

‘It is therefore refreshing to find their import- 
ance recognised by having a book* not only 
addressed to them, but written by a mother who 
understands the problems and complications 
which confront them when their child is old 


enough to go to school. The system is explained, 


any choices available are set out, and their duty 
as Citizens to work persistently for improvements 
in the state of school buildings and the size of 
classes is urged, not only for the sake’ of their own 
children, but for the benefit of all the children 
of the community. The book recognises that 
parents fall into two classes. Those, the large 
majority, who must accept the publicly provided 
system, and others, the small minority, who 
belong to the middle and upper income groups, 
and can, if they please, contract out of the State 
system and send their children—often we are told 
at the cost of one-third of their net income—to an 
Independent school. Both groups of parents 
meet at the “Eleven Plus” or “Scholarship” 
examination; but there, their paths diverge. 

Mrs. Jay does her best for the 11+ hurdle; she 
actually says that it “selects” for the Secondary 
Modern school, but it does nothing of the sort. 
It “selects” children for the Grammar schools, 
but relegates all the others tothe Secondary Modern 
school, except in the few areas where those next 
on the list for a Grammar school can go to a 
Technical Secondary school, instead of to a 
Modern school. Because she is describing the 
method adopted by the L.C.C., but by very few 
other authorities in the land, the author makes 
the 11+ selection sound reasonable and humane, 
with an appeal by the parent, first to County Hall 
and then to the Minister, if he disagrees with 
the examiner’s decision. But Mrs. Jay must know 
what happens to these appeals. The Minister 
invariably supports the decision of the L.E.A.; 
and, indeed, how could he or she do otherwise? 
Unless, as in the recent case of the Woodbridge 
school, she finds that the decision to exelude a 
child from a particular school was not made on 
educational grounds, she could ‘not’ interfere. 
Parents’ choice, in the 1944 Act, was never 
intended to mean more than a choice of a de- 
nominational as against a County school or vice 
versa; and it is less than fair to suggest that it 
applies to the choice of a Grammar as against a 
Secondary Modern school. 

It is surprising that the strongest argument for 
the Comprehensive school is not made here, 
although it is referred to incidentally later in the 
book. But the only way to get rid of the 11+ 
examination, its nerve-racking effects on the 
children, its tyranny over the Junior school curric- 
ulum, and its pressure on teachers through the 
parents, is to send all children at the age of 
eleven, without an entrance examination, to a 
Common Secondary school, where provision will 
be made for their varying abilities, and apti- 
tudes. Most parents have to accept the decision 
at 11+, but those who can afford to do so can 
buy a Grammar school education for their 
children in a private or Independent school. This 
is naturally the cause of much feeling and makes 
nonsense of any claim to equal educational 
opportunity, for many of the children who have 
failed to win a place in a‘local Grammar school 
(where the percentage of such places may be as 
low as 10 per cent.) are as successful in the 
General Certificate of Education at 16 and 18 as 
those who have won places. 

So long as private schools exist, and the public 





* a a Now! By Peccy Jay. Turnstile Press. 
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system does not provide enough Grammar school 
places for all who want them, so long this in- 


. equality will continue. But there are various 


kinds of private schools amongst which the 
“Public” schools are the best known. They both 
represent and increase the class division in our 
society, for they provide, at considerable cost to 
the parents, many advantages that we, as a nation, 
are not prepared to provide for all children: 
small classes, the best paid teachers, excellent 
equipment, extensive playing fields, etc. An 
increasing number of parents who can afford to 
give their own children these advantages feel 
uneasy about the situation and would like to see 
these schools somehow “integrated” into the 
State system. Mrs. Jay suggests a Royal Com- 
mission to consider how this should be done— 
with the condition that, at the end of ten years, 
it would be illegal for these schools to charge fees. 
But what advantage would a Royal Commission 
have over the Fleming Committee which reported 
in 1944? Grappling with the same problem of 
“integration,” it proposed that these schools 
should start by awarding 25 per cent. of their 
annual admission to pupils from grant-aided 
primary schools, and that every five years the 
percentage should be increased; though after the 
first 25 per cent., children from all types of 
primary schools including, presumably, the 
private Prep. schools, should be eligible. The 
children would be selected by Regional Boards, 
but the final acceptance would rest with the 
school. 

What happenéd? The 1944 Act gave L.E.A.s 
power to make provision for boarding school 
education, both by providing their own boarding 
schools—as the L.C.C. and Surrey County 
Council have done—and to send children who, 
in their opinion, needed a boarding school educa- 
tion, to any school which was willing to receive 
them. In the immediate post-war flush of 
enthusiasm for equal educational opportunity, a 
few L.E.A:s reserved a few places in well-known 
Public schools like Etom and Westonbirt, and 
some reserved places in less well-known schools. 
The majority of L.E.A.s, however, used their 
power and theif money sparingly to help parents 
to send their children to a boarding school if, 
under strictly defined home or personal circum- 
stances, a boarding school education was con- 
sidered necessary. As the years passed and 
money for education became tight, ihe cost of 
maintaining a boy at a public school proved diffi- 
cult to justify against the need for better facilities 


for all the children for which the L.E.A. was - 


responsible. It could only be justified if he were 
on the way to becoming a delinquent, in which 
case the school naturally would not welcome him, 
having, as one headmaster remarked, “quite 
enough problem boys already.” Unless the 25 
per cent. was going to increase quickly to 100 per 


cent., in which case the schools would not agree . 


to come in—if they did the “snob” value of a 
Public school education would soon disappear— 
the solution cannot be found in any such scheme. 

The only ways by which the Public schools 
could be “integrated” into the State system are 
as follows. They could become Direct Grant 
schools, subject to the existing regulations for 
these schools, the most important of which is the 
one which makes entrance to all places, free or 
fee-paying, on merit, as shown by performance in 
the same test. This would mean that an old 
Etonian could not get his son entered there as 
soon as he was born, but only if, he won his place 
in open competition. Alternatively, L.E.A.s— 
singly or in combination—could take over the 
buildings and run them as boarding schools for 
children, who, in their opinion, need to be 
educated away from home. 
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Parents could, if they wished, solve both prob- 
lems. If they protested enough about the “ Eleven 
Plus ” examination, and demanded Comprehensive 
secondary schools, they, as ratepayers with votes, 
could have them. If the better-off parents ceased 
to send their own children to Independent schools, 
and decided to throw in their lot with that of 
the majority of children, and as ratepayers agitated 
for better conditions in the State system, the 
Independent schools would die out. From what- 
ever angle one looks at our educational problems 
parents are in a commanding position. 

SHENA D. SIMON 


Labour and the 
Call-up 


Tue Labour Party is slowly moving towards 


.a demand to reduce the period of National 


Service. That is the meaning of last Mon- 
day’s debate in the House of Commons. No 
doubt the debate seemed rather confused and con- 
fusing: it may have appeared to be all shadow 
boxing and squabbles about parliamentary proce- 
dure. It was inevitable that it should seem so 
while the Labour Party was unwilling to come 
out with the demand that the period of National 
Service should be reduced to 18 months here and 
now. For my part I think the Party was right to 
refuse to do that. The truth is that Labour is 
learning, with some difficulty, that a demand to 
cut the period of National Service must, if it is 
serious, be at the same time a demand to revise 
our Defence policy. That in turn means revising 
our Commonwealth policy, though it does not in 
itself necessarily mean revising our Foreign policy. 

Labour has some difficulty in realising this 
because some members of the Party are not accus- 
tomed to thinking very realistically on Defence 
issues. There is still a certain amount of nos- 
talgia for simpler days, when one could simply 
“be against” the Army and Defence in general, 
and leave it at that. It is always easy and popular 
to say that the Forces can have many fewer men 
and much less: money, and not worry about 
whether one is giving them jobs to do which 
are simply impossible without the men and thc 
money. But, as Monday’s debate showed, the 
Party has made wonderful progress in facing up to 
the facts of life in the Defence sphere. Apart 


from the pacifists, whose position is appreciated, 


the Party conceded realistically that you can only 
cut the period of National Service if you cut down 
some of the jobs that you are asking the Army, in 
particular, to do. 

It is quite wrong to say, as the Prime Minister 
tried to suggest, that cutting down the period to, 
say, 18 months would destroy our contribution to 
the defence of the West. On the contrary, in 
some ways a shorter period of National Service, 


_ with quicker building up of trained reserves, is a 


more suitable system for the rapid development of 
our contribution to Nato. What must be cut out, 
as I have already said in these columns, are some 
of the appallingly heavy, numerous and distant 
commitments all over the. world, where we are 
using the better part of our Army as a most ineffec- 
tive form of imperial police force. Undoubtedly 
by far the greatest and most useless of all these 
burdens is the maintenance of 80,000 men in Egypt. 
Fortunately the Government and its military 


. advisers have come to recognise this fact, and will 


clearly do a deal with the Egyptian Government 
sooner or later, unless the Cabinet panics before 
its own diehard back-benchers. 

The moment we have cut down some of these 
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intolerable imperial demands, and’ taken the 
necessary further steps to transform the Empire 
into a genuinely free Commonwealth which does 
not have to be kept together by force, Labour 
must urgently demand the revision of the two- 
year period of military service. For the dangers of 
leaving the period unchanged much longer are 
very great indeed. Already it is evident that the 
military authorities have got used to a two-year 
period and are arguing that in no circumstances 
can they possibly do with less. All sorts of bogus 
technical arguments about the impossibility of 
training men to be junior N.C.O.s or use 
specialist arms under two years are being trotted 
out. A short answer to all this is that, up to 
1950, nobody dreamt of pretending that 18 
months was not an ample period for training 
purposes; indeed a year is long enough for the 
essential job. Yet all the speeches from the 
Tory side of the House really carried the impli- 
cation of a two-year period in perpetuity. The 
Prime Minister kept insisting that we must not 
reduce it, because it would weaken Nato “at 
this critical juncture.” Every juncture, however, 
is critical, and always will be; and it is, I repeat, 
nonsense to. argue that we cannot build Nato 
defences without the two-year period. 

My successor at the War Office; Mr. Head, 
kept repeating that it was all wrong to say that 
we could reduce the period if we reduced our 
commitments in Egypt and elsewhere, and that 
the outlook for any reduction was “not bright.” 
All this shows how fatally the Government has 
dropped into dependence on an intolerably long 
period of National Service. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that the people of this country will 
not stand, and ought not to stand, permanently 
a two-year period of National Service. It is bad 
enough to have National Service in peace- 
time at all, but to try to hold the period 
at two years as a long-term policy is social, 
economic and political suicide. 

In short, Labour should demand a reduction 
in the period of National Service at an early date, 
but should broaden the issue and demand at the 
same time the revision of our whole: Defence and 
Commonwealth conception which will alone 
make a shorter period of National Service prac- 
ticable. No doubt, that is all much less simple 
and easily understood than a straightforward cry 
to cut the period of National Service now_and 
unconditionally; but a ‘responsible Opposition, 
which may at any moment be 2 Government, 
must not always do the simple, easily understood 
thing. It must face reality in all its complexities. 
What Labour rightly demanded on Monday was 
that Parliament should have an annual review to 
decide the length and character of National Ser- 
_ All the speeches from Labour benches 
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showed that, as soon as commitments have been 
got down to a tolerable level, the period of 
National Service must be cut. 

The Party is perhaps open to criticism for 
not yet having pressed hard enough for that 
revision of our whole conception of Defence and 
Commonwealth policy with which the National 
Service issue is inextricably bound up. Labour, 
in office, carried out a gigantic process of “ dis- 
imperialism.” It would be foolish of the Party 
to lose the courage of its anti-imperialist con- 
victions when in Opposition. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


G.B.S.—Anarchist 


Soctauists, delving into early Fabian Tracts to 
discover what their forebears thought about sani- 
tation, poor law reform and the municipalisation 
of gas and water, occasionally enjoy a little light 
relief when they encounter a Tract from the 
scintillating pen of Bernard Shaw. One of the 
more amusing of Shaw’s efforts is his demon- 
stration in Tract 45 (1893) of The Impossibilities 
of Anarchism—impossibilities which, surprisingly 
enough, turn out to be theoretical rather than 
practical. Wielding with precision that favourite 
sledgehammer of the early Fabians, the Ubiquity 
of Economic Rent, Shaw demolishes to his own 
satisfaction the pretences of both Individualist 
and Communist Anarchism. So much is generally 
known. Less well known, however, is the fact 
that the Tract was something in the nature of a 
public recantation of youthful follies. For Shaw, 
usually regarded as a staunch, if erratic, Fabian 
collectivist, started his political career as an 
Anarchist—an honour shared, among others, by 


Jack Tanner, Willie Gallacher and, so it is 


rumoured, by Herbert Morrison. 

Shaw himself and most of his biographers have 
maintained a discreet silence about his Anarchist 
phase. “Fabian by Webb out of Henry George 
and Karl Marx” js the general account of his 
political pedigree. That this needs to be amended 
by adding “and out of Anarchism” is not alto- 
gether surprising to those who know that the 
gradualists of Dartmouth Street began as apostles 
of insurrection and bloody revolution. It was 
not, in fact, until 1887, after a fierce debate 
between Hubert Bland and Annie Besant on the 
one side, and William Morris and Charlotte Wil- 
son on the other, over the question of Socialist 
Participation in Parliament, that the Fabian 
Society settled down to its respectable career as 
the self-appointed midwife of gas and water 
Socialism. As late as August, 1886,.the Fabians 
were issuing a tract—never reprinted—which 
divided Socialists into two schools—Anarchist 
and Collectivist, or State Socialist—both agreeing 
on ultimate ends but diffeting over means. 

The Anarchists themselves at this time were 
divided into two camps—the Individualists, owing 
allegiance to the ideas of Proudhon and Ben- 
jamin Tucker, and the Communists, led by Peter 
Kropotkin. Shaw, during his Anarchist phase, 
leaned more towards the former; and it was for 
the first issue of Henry Seymour’s paper, The 
Anarchist, March, 1885, that Shaw wrote what is 
probably his only contribution to Anarchist 
literature. (Seymour, incidentally, like Bakunin, 
was chronically in debt and for a short period, 
after Kropotkin had paid off his creditors, 
became a convert to Communism. He thought 
that the latter was inconsistent with individual 
editorship of his paper, tried a system of “Com- 
munist” editorship by contributors, was dissatis- 
fied with the results and—his debts paid—~ 
relapsed into individualism.) 
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Shaw’s article deals with a question which is 


still asked by youthful converts to Anarchism. ~ 


Despite a respectable native ancestry beginning 
with William Godwin, and despite the confer- 
ment of a knighthood on the best known of 
present-day anarchists, -Herbert Read, the 
majority of Englishmen have persisted in regard- 
ing Anarchism as an alien creed: at its best, the 
fad of a few cranks and, at its worst, an excuse 
for criminals to wear cloaks and daggers and to 
manufacture home-made bombs. If the name 
“ Anarchist” offends people’s sensibilities, asks 
Shaw, why don’t we drop it? Simply because 
our enemies won’t let us, he replies. 
take care to keep it fastened tightly upon us; and 
if we disown it, and yet, when challenged home, 
cannot deny it, will it not appear that we are 
ashamed of it? And will not our shame justly 
condemn us unheard?” Anarchists must, there- 
fore, “live down calumny as many men from 
Primitive Christians to Quakers, and from 
Quakers to Socialists, have lived it down before 
us upon less occasion.” . 

This question answered, Shaw turns to con- 
sider the prospects of Anarchism in England. 
He finds them encouraging: “What Socialists 
have done in England, Anarchists may do; for 
England is the fatherland of laissez-faire; and 
laissez-faire, in spite’of all the stumblings it has 
brought upon itself by persistently holding its 
candle to the devil instead of to its own footsteps, 
is the torchbearer of Anarchism.” The time has 
come, he continues, for English Socialists to con- 
sider whether “the great Scotchman,” Adam 
Smith, was really such a fool as some collecti- 
vists take him for. 
drive the money changers from Westminster only 
to replace them with a central administration, 
committee of public safety, or what not. Instead 
of ‘Victoria, by the grace of God, they would. 
give us ‘the Superintendent of such and such an 
Industry, by the authority of the Democratic 
Federation,’ or whatever body we are to make 
our master under. the new dispensation.” The 
Anarchist, he concludes, recognises no authority 
and would call no man master. 

In favour of authority, from its simple enforce- 
ment by the rod in the nursery, to its complex 
organisation in “the minor state of siege,” there 
is much to be said on every ground except that of 
experience. Were there twice as much, it is the 
mission of the Anarchist to obstruct its coming and 
to hasten its banishment; to mistrust its expediency, 
however specious the instance; and to maintain 


incessant protest against all its forms throughout ° 


the world. 


A year before this article was published, Shaw — 


had written his famous satirical letter to Justice, 
“criticising” the Marxian theory of surplus 


value, under the signature of “G. B. S. Larking.”’ 


The title of the article in Seymour’s paper: 
“What’s in a name? (How an Anarchist might 
put it)”, may prompt the question whether this 
was another case of G. B. S. Larking or, at least, 
of G. B. S. Doing-A-Good-Turn. Could the man 
whose collectivism was so ingrained that he could 


hail even Hitler and Mussolini as Socialists ever’ 


have paid a serious compliment to Adam Smith 
or rallied to the flag of Anarchy? But the evidence 
dispels these doubts. The article proved too good 
to be lef: in the decent obscurity of the files of 
an ephemeral Anarchist journal. A few years 
later, when Shaw, under Webb’s tuition, had 
mastered Ricardian and Jevonian economics and 
had begun to deliver lectures on the impossibility 
of Anarchism, the impossibilists resurrected it 
and, under the title of Anarchism versus State 
Socialism, reprinted it for gratuitous distribution 
at Shaw’s meetings. Thus, “G. B. S. Larking” 
or no, it was the Anarchists who had the last 
laugh. 


GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD 
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Faites Vos Jeux 


\I7’s several months now since some workmen 
came in a lorry and unloaded lots of kerbstones 
along one section of my avenue. My neighbours 
and I went and looked upon them with much 
approval. There are properly laid kerbs in the 
bottom part of the avenue and at the top ; but all 
that we have is a sort of bump where the footpath 
meets the roadway. This is advantageous to 
people with cars, for they can easily drive on to 
the footpath to park; but, as a result, even the 
little bump has disappeared in places or been 
reduced to a token parallel. And when rain falls 
heavily, we almost need a canoe to cross the road. 

For years now, the mayor has been promising 
us to have kerbstones laid down and our stretch 
of roadway made up. But each year the town’s 
income from the Taxe de Séjour has been in- 
sufficient for such an undertaking, and has 
therefore been allocated to the repairing of an 
alley-way or to a new fencing around the public 
gardens. This inadequacy of the poll-tax on 
summer visitors must not be thought to imply 
that our seaside resort is lacking in popularity ; in 
fact, the number of holiday-makers staying here 
increases each year. It is just this increase, 
however, that facilitates the attempts of hotel- 
keepers and villa-owners to avoid paying the tax 
on their clients and guests. M. Marchal, our 
town clerk, gifted though he is, can only succeed 
in ensuring that some of the people pay part of 


the tax for some of the time. “‘ La dissimulation — 


est quasi-inévitable,’ was how he correctly and 
succinctly summed-up the matter one evening, 
glancing keenly at me. I avoided his eye, and 
put him in check with my Queen. 

However, the arrival of the kerbstones seemed 
an indication of optimism at the town hall. In 
the spring, the local cantonniers went round the 
town with their medieval contraptions, scattering 
pebbles and squirting tar to fill up potholes. 
They did the top half of my avenue and the 
bottom half, but scrupulously avoided the middle. 
My neighbour, M. Gérard, the shoe-shop 
proprietor, considered this to be a favourable 
sign ; nor was he alone in thinking thus, in our 
part of the avenue. ‘“‘ Ah,” people said approv- 
ingly, “‘ they'll be mending our stretch properly 
soon, when the kerbstones are put down. There’s 
no point, you see, in just filling in the potholes 
now. For once, they’re showing some sense.” 

But when the French appear to be rational it is, 
I have always found, an ominous and disturbing 
omen. Weeks passed and nothing happened, 
except that the piles of kerbstones settled down 
lower and served for children to play games on. 
Then a contractor visited the town with large 
mechanical machines for road-levelling and 
tarring, and two men repaired the main street 
in a few hours. ‘ Ah,” many people said, rather 
sadly. “France is becoming Americanised.” 
But some were far from thinking this—those in 
my part of the avenue, who only saw the mecha- 
nical roadmending when they went for a walk. 

“You see,’”? M. Marchal explained to me, “‘ the 
main street is classed as a chemin vicinal, and so 
we can use the income from the Taxe Vicinale 
on that. But most of the avenues are com- 
paratively new, and money to repair them must 
be found from other sources. From the rates and 
taxes, you say? Mais, mon cher—things aren’t 
as simple as that, each tax has its defined object. 
Use the surplus from some of them? Ecoutez— 
to get a surplus transferred from its account 
requires the permission of the Prefect, the Tax 
Collector, and a whole army of /fonciionnaires. 
Besides, we never have any surplus. Deficit, yes ; 
excédent, no. A Budget that produces an 


excédent,”” pronounced M. Marchal, looking stern 
for once, “is a badly compiled Budget.” 

It was about this time that the elections for local 
councillors began. After the first round of voting 
it was possible for single, independent candidates 
to stand for election; and M. Gérard, my 
neighbour, a tall man with impulsive habits and 
sudden enthusiasms, put himself up for election. 
His programme was a simple one—to lay down 
kerbstones wherever they were needed in the 
town, using local labour. He had some posters 
printed and went round the town with a little pot 
of paste and a brush, sticking them up. Most of 
his neighbours at least must have voted for him, 
because he got 41 votes. But this was still 
400 fewer than he needed to be elected. 

Nevertheless, his gesture may have had some 
effect on the mind of our dynamic little mayor, 
who was elected anew for a further six years. 
When I next saw M. Marchal, he greeted me with 
a wide yet modest smile. ‘“‘ The mayor,” he 
announced, “‘ has at last obtained permission from 
the Ministry of Finance for roulette to be played 
in our casino this summer. So you'll get your 
kerbstones put down and the roadway made up. 
You don’t see the connection? But you know, 
the town gets a percentage of the stakes? Well 
then, think of what the produit des jeux will come 
to now we have roulette tables. Every casino has 
baccarat and boule, but very few have roulette 
as well. And that’s what attracts the big gamblers 
—more than one resort has been made by it.” 

** And their avenues made up ? ” ’ 

“* Exactement, mon cher.’’ 

The news could not have reached M. Gérard 
by that evening. ‘‘ You know,” he said to me, 
as we stood gazing at the stubborn kerbstones, 
“‘T reckon these were stacked here by the mayor 
as part of his election campaign, to impress people. 
They were never meant to be put down. C’était 
du bluff.’ 

But he is a fair-minded person, and was only 
too pleased to hear that he had misjudged the 
mayor. “ Then let’s stroll up to the casino,”’ he 
suggested, “‘ and see how we’re doing.’ In the 
brightly lit gaming room the head croupier was 
chanting his monotonous commentary to a throng 
of people. “‘ Faites vos jeux... . Les jeux sont 
faits ... Rien ne va plus.’ The chips were 
numerous on the tables and, although most were 
of the cheapest colour, the prospects of the 
produit des jeux seemed satisfactory. We stayed 
a while, giving a commending nod to anyone who 
staked more than two chips at once, and then 
began to walk back to our avenue. 

M. Gérard was idly counting the kerbstones as 
we passed them. Suddenly he turned and started 
walking back with long deliberate strides. “‘ Do 
you know what I’ve just discovered?” he 
whispered urgently when he joined me again. 


** Why—there’s only enough of them to go along . 


one side.””. For a moment he looked helplessly 
around him. ‘“‘ There’s only one thing to do,” 
he then said in a determined voice. “ I’m going 
to play 500 francs on the tables. After all,’ he 
added, setting off again towards the casino, “ one 
might win something too ! ” 

And perhaps I might suggest that should you 
visit our casino next summer—‘“‘Messieurs, ’Dames, 
faites vos jeux.” 

LEN ORTZEN 


VOLUME Il 
Kinsey ! Thy pages studiously rehearse- 
How female still may go from pet to worse ; 
Deliverance from frustration is thy tale— 
How few delivered, though, by first-class male. 
Davin DAICHES 
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Entertainment 


RETURN TO LIFE 


Everyone who saw it will remember Miss 
Bridget Boland’s striking play Cockpit in which 
‘she turned the theatre into a Displaced Persons’ 
camp and treated the audience as part of that 
discordant bewildered Babel. 
she has set herself a very different, but no less 
difficult, technical problem—how, within the 
limits of four-wall drama, to convey spiritual 
problems and changes of heart. Behind it the 
play has a most fascinating idea. Agatha Fosdyke 
has been for thirty years a nun, a member of an 
enclosed order. At the age of 58 she has lost 
her sense of vocation and prevailed on the 
authorities to give her a dispensation to give up 
her vows and return to the world. 

Her advisers, the Prioress and the Chaplain 
to the convent, try to persuade her that at her 
age the adjustment will be too difficult. She was 
a daughter of a great Nortolk Catholic family : 
but since 1913 when she left the world, the house 
has become a requisitioned property used by one 
of the Ministries and the only surviving members 
of the family are herself and a son of one of her 
sisters who disgraced herself by marrying a 
non-Catholic. Besides, they tell her, the whole 
world has so altered since 1913 that she cannot 
hope to find any place in it. But she is a woman of 
quiet and persistent determination and she gets 
her way. She has a very small income in trust 
for her and the nephew agrees to give her a home 
in his minute flat off the Fulham Road. The 
nephew is a failure “‘ running up and down the 
bottom two rungs ”’ of business, but he has had 
a traumatic experience as a prisoner of war and 
has made it his private mission to offer his aunt 
an alternative to enclosure and to make her happy 
in the world. He and his young wife arrive at 
the convent to take her away. And this brings 
us to the end of the first -act. 

Perhaps we have taken rather too long to get 
there, for the idea of this return is so arresting 
that we want to know, long before we are allowed 
to, what the impact of 1953 will be upon—for 
this is what it comes to—a 1913 girl now aged 
58. The more vulgar side of our curiosity is 
barely satisfied. Miss Boland is a little perfunctory 
with the details of the tremendous differences 
her Agatha would have encountered because 
she is out after bigger game than this. But the 
fact is that in the theatre we are all vulgar, vulger 
fractions. of an audience which can feel cheated 
if that side of our expectations is roused and then 
not appeased. Aunt Agatha accepts very calmly 
the loss of the farnily house: she accepts the 
little flat in which her nephew and niece are 
fighting out a private battle: she only resents 
—and who can blame her—the continuous blare 
of music from 4 thousand too loud radios. But 
she can’t find her niche. Good works seem the 
obvious employment for a displaced nun. But 
the Welfare State seems to have rendered charity 
in the old sense obsolete and she is not able to 
make herself at home with the new kind of good 
works as exemplified by the Warden of an East 
End Settlement. Mr. Roy Malcolm gives an 
amusing account of this character who offers 
a cure for juvenile delinquency in Activity infused 
with a little weak Art. 

But the problems of Agatha Fosdyke are really 
far above these mundane questions (and the play 
goes wrong, I think, in that case in giving the wrong 
kind of importance to them). Her problems are 
personal and spiritual. The life of an enclosed 
nun is devoted to the love of God. Agatha found 
herself incapable of that complete selfless devo- 
tion: yet nothing less will satisfy her. The 
second best—the love of man—is beyond her, or 
below her temperament. She is a déwote manquée 


and therefore one for whom there is literally no 
hope. The solution that she tries to persuade us 
that she finds is not convincing—to “ accept life ”’ 


In The Return . 
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without any spiritual pretensions, to take it simply 
as she finds it and get herself a job in the first 
factory that will employ her. Nor is Miss 
Boland’s contrivance for bringing her back to the 
convent to make this decision any more convincing 
than the decision itself. 

Still, it will be seen that this play travels far and 
aims deep. The writing is often distinguished ; 
there are some excellent lines. No one could so 
convince us of the spiritual crisis in which the 
heroine is placed as Miss Flora Robson does. 
She has a remarkable power of evoking our 
compassion without so much as touching the 
edges of sentimentality. She moves us pro- 
foundly by displaying not her weakness but her 
strength. A remarkable performance. 

Another remarkable performance of a very 
different kind has been on view at the King’s, 
Hammersmith, where Mr. Donald Wolfit has been 
acting Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. This was the part in 
which, when Kean first played it (as a programme 
note reminds us), ‘‘ Lord Byron in his box fell 
into a convulsive fit, and Mrs. Glover who played 
Lady Allworth, fainted away.”’ Such transports 
of emotion will seem excessive to us now not 
because Mr. Wolfit is not perfectly capable of 
raising them if they were available, but because 
the play itself is so naive that we can no longer 
believe a word of it. Its naivety is its charm, yes. 
But it cannot engage us. Sir Giles is an anticipated 
villain from Victorian melodrama, a _ usurer 
mercilessly wrecking the lives of the feckless 
nobility who get into his clutches. Mr. Wolfit 
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plays him full out and with a wonderful bravura 
burst for the great last scene when the monster 
goes mad and loses the use of his. fighting arm. 
This was-a rarity worth reviving for its associa- 
tions. A Clandestine Marriage, which is the last 
of the classical’ productions at ‘the King’s, 
Hammersmith this year, is worth reviving for a 
different reason; in it Mr. Wolfit gives one of 
the great comedy performances seen since the war. 
T. C. Worsley 


FROM PARIS AND VENICE 


Ar the Leicester Galleries the “Paintings from 
France” are by the thirteen very dissimilar 
artists whose pictures are always to be seen at 
Galerie Louise Leiris, in its little courtyard off 
the rue d’Astorg. This is the gallery which is 
directed by the man who is in many ways the most 
distinguished—and historic—of living dealers, 
Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler. These ‘are _ the 
painters who, with all Paris to choose from, M. 
Kahnweiler has, through the years, selected and 
presented to the -world as his protegés and 
favourites; and that choice must carry special 
weight, however strange we may find the inclu- 


. sion of some of his younger painters, because 


Kahnweiler it was who first supported Braque, 
Picasso, Gris and Léger. 

That Kahnweiler’s choice now ranges over a 
wide field is made clear’ by the hanging of the 
Leicester Galleries’ show. The further of the 
two rooms contains the four masters I have men- 
tioned, accompanied by younger and less formid- 
ably distinguished painters whose inspiration is 
essentially Cubist—Kermadec (the most original), 
Beaudin (the most austerely methodical and dry 
—but very beautifully so) and Francoise Gilot (the 
youngest of the lot). The first room, however, is 
a complete contrast: here everything is soft, furry, 
rainbow-coloured and as lacking in Cubist 
emphasis on structure as anything well could be. 
Is the infallible detective of 1910 still right? Are 
the soft, romantic realism and surrealism of this 
first roomful proof of a sensibility still truly 
extending itself and growing? Or merely of a 
decaying certainty? Or is it that Kahnweiler, 
surfeited long ago on works of giant vigour and 
true greatness, was latterly compelled, by a subtle 
perverse logic, to embrace only the exact opposites 
of his first loves?. In one thing he has been com- 
pletely consistent. He has never approved the 
non-figurative. From the great Cubists, right 
through to the youngest Cubists like Gilot, and 
to the soft realists like Roux and Rouvre, he has 
believed in the figurative criterion. 

This may account for much. A profound belief 
in Cubism often precludes sympathy with the 
most vital and energetic of Cubism’s successors— 
the movement one may only at present label 
unsatisfactorily “French Post-War Non-figurative 
Painting”—meaning the late war. With such 
artists as Soulages, de Staél, Manessier and so on 
ruled out, there is indeed little that is new and 
significant left to champion in Paris. Even so I 
find it very curious that Picasso’s early friend 
should offer, now, the brittle sweetness of the 
elderly Elie Lascaux; the purely pretty mists of 
later Masson; the worthy calligraphic realism, bor- 
ing in colour but sincere in form, of Gaston-Louis 
Roux (who painted like Léger, or the stained- 
glass window Picassos of 1931, before the war); 
the rather heavy-handed decorativeness of 
Suzanne Roger; or the watery derivations from 
Cézanne, via Tal Coat, of his latest discovery, 
Yves Rouvre. Certainly the painters I’ve just 
named are possessed of remarkable taste; their 
surfaces are calm and beautifully moderate; they 
perfectly understand the use of colour and the use 
of design. They know exactly what they are 
doing and do not, consequently, strain their pic- 
torial means. In a word, they are as professional 
as only the French, in any numbers, can be. Their 
effect is civilising, soothing but never really 
exciting. They lack, above all, energy. Now 
energy shows itself first and foremost in structural 
invention, in compositional tension and balance. 
Thus the most energising of all the painters in 
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this collection are the Cubists, great and small. 
For Cubism is structure. A perfect small Braque 
and the massive yet electric, startled and startling 
Picasso with the Buste de Femme—and like things 
—apart, the most impressive paintings here are 
the incredibly spatial pictures by Kermadec, with 
their string-like lines as it were threading space 
itself; the Beaudins; and the formal still-lifes of 
Francoise Gilot, particularly the earlier white one. 
Despite the great influence of Picasso on her work 
she survives in her own right—a composer of 
strength and invention. Only’ her colour is 
uncertain; it is violent and lacking in luminosity. 

And now to Venice—or rather, the Hanover 
Gallery, where a Venetian of international repute, 
Giuseppe Santomaso, holds his first English 
exhibition. His “abstract” landscapes of Venice 
and its surroundings are intensely figurative. 
They have the energy and sweep of Hitchens; but 
not his extreme plastic sensuousness. They also 
have the nervous, tensely evocative “ string lines ” 
of a Kermadec, wandering up, through, over or 
across the great broad Hitchens-like washes of 
intense, luminous colour. This is a fascinating 
combination—the calm, broadbrushed masses 
acting perfectly against the writhing or taut 
drawing of the black lines of charcoal. Inciden- 
tally, another of the best Italian painters, Afro, 


works in a similar manner, combining charcoal and . 


oil paint—but to quite different effect. In such 
beautiful landscapes as Paesaggio (2) or Strutiure 
nella nebbia (7) the black lines which cut across 
the brilliant sheets of colour are near vines seen 
against sky or a more distant tree-mass (in the 
first); and scaffolding, gondola-prow and ropes 
seen against pale yellow fog—encompassing both 
sky and canal surface—in the other. 
PATRICK HERON 


PETER GRIMES 


Peter Grimes, first heard at Sadler’s Wells in 
June, 1945, went on to sweep through the world 
as no opera had done since Turandot appeared in 
1926. It seemed to clinch our much talked of 
English musical renascence. The opera moved 
from Sadler’s Wells to Covent Garden in 1947, 
in a not altogether satisfactory production by 
Tyrone Guthrie and not altogether satisfactory 
sets by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. For four years, 
alas, it left the repertory. Now it has been re- 
produced by John Cranko in the old sets slightly 
adapted by Roger Ramsdell. 

We hear it—or could hear it—in the light of 
the later masterpieces: three chamber and two 
grand operas. But the relation of Grimes to its 
successors is a matter for consideration later on. 
On the first night we may have noticed such 
things as the Billy Budd music implicit in Bal- 
strode’s “In the black moment when your friend 
suffers”; but more immediate is the absolutely 
fresh impact of the opera—almost as if we had 
forgotten it was a great work. Since Wozzeck, 
where have we heard such compassion? Since 
Otello, where such musical and dramatic sweep 
to acts, or such overwhelming ensembles? Where 
else at all in opera can we find so rich a depiction 
of actuality? Grimes proves irresistible because 
in it all the elements of Britten’s genius come 
together: deep, human compassion with suffering, 
lyrical invention, uncanny skill in scoring, a sure 
sense of dramatic effect, an electrifying command 
of choral writing, the ability to fuse words with un- 
forgettable tones, to create character in a phrase. 
On every count Grimes is a great work of art. 
It has been studied at great length in these 
columns before: let us consider the particular 
performance. 

Cranko has treated the climactic. points in the 
tragedy—Peter’s entry into the pub, Ellen’s long, 
motionless gazing out to sea at the end—with 
imagination. All but one. there is a suggestion 
of staginess in Peter’s groping through the nets 
at his last entrance. It is too crudely symbolic 
of what the music has already told us. The 
chorus at the big moments—particularly at the 
shattering shouts of “Peter Grimes”—is well 
handled; in the scenes of actuality there is some- 
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times too much decoration. Nets are always 
tricky on the stage, and these fishermen do not 
seem to be doing anything very useful with 
them. Ned and Balstrode turn the capstan in 
Scene 1, but the rope does not move. People 
scamper about as if the opposite wings, not home, 
were their objective when the storm comes. And in 
real life the Nieces would not lie still for quite so 
long after being pushed into the gutter; the four 
women would not stand like a tableau waiting for 
the curtain to come down. This detail matters, 
for any element of stylisation or theatricality is 
out of place in Grimes. 

The tragedy depends, in part, on its being set 
in busy life. There is a wealth of sharply limned 
characters (more perhaps than in any other opera), 
and these are very well played by the Covent 
Garden company. Especially one might mention 
the Boles of Raymond Nilsson (his first large part 
in Covent Garden) and the Rector cf John Lani- 
gan. Ideally we should have more naturalistic 
sets, and not be conscious that the same steps and 
platform are serving in each of the first three 
scenes. Peter Pears repeats his incomparably 
sensitive understanding study of Grimes. On the 
first night there seemed to be a touch of self- 
consciousness at the start, reflected in some un- 
convincing attitudes. It soon disappeared as he 
and we were caught up in the music. As Ellen, 
Sylvia Fisher, touching and beautiful artist, was 
entirely satisfying. One could imagine a more 
brilliant reading of the score than Reginald 
Goodall’s, but his is both tender and vital. 

The Covent Garden company (and intensely 
enjoyable performances of Bohéme and Ballo have 
confirmed this) are in better shape now than ever 
before. Indeed they can surely rank, on this 
season’s showing, with, say, the Bavarian State 
Opera. Repertory is less adventurous—that is at 
the moment inevitable in England. But there 
have been first-rate solo performances, and a first- 
rate level of orchestral playing, lighting, produc 
tion, and general prowess. The chorus-acting is 
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indicative of this; apart from some pushing (how 
awful pushing looks among stage crowds—the 
Wells seem very prone to it at the moment), and 
a rather faint opening to the “ Borough ” song, the 
chorus in Grimes was about as good as one could 
hope to see and hear. ANDREW PORTER 


SOVIET DANCING 


So little has been seen of Soviet dancing in this 
country and so much has been written in its adu- 
lation—although the ballets ate on the whole dis- 
missed as propagandist or vulgar—that a recital 
of Soviet dancers raised great hopes and curiosity. 
But the result of their concert at the Festival Hall 
last week was generally disappointing, especially 
where the strictly classical ballet was concerned. 
Alla Shelest, a prima ballerina at the Leningrad 
Kirov State Opera and Ballet Theatre, and her 
partner, Konstantin Shatilov, danced the dramatic 
pas de deux from the third act of Le Lac des 
Cygnes as though it was merely a test of athletic 
prowess: it was all muscle and strain. Miss 
Shelest was no doubt nervous, this supreme test 
coming at the start of the programme; the floor 
was slippery; the setting of vacant orchestra 
benches dismal to see. But allowing for all this, 
there was no hint of subtlety in her interpreta- 
tion, no delicacy of line, and nothing to evoke 
that sense of wicked, autocratic passion that Odile 
personifies in the story. There was a grand 
manner that filled the hall, a strong technique and 
bold but ugly carriage of the arms, which I also 
noticed in the style of dancing shown in the 
Soviet film, Gala Festival. It was apparent that 
this ballerina had attained nothing near the stan- 
dard of sensitive artistry gained by such Western 
stars as Markova, Fonteyn and Chauviré. The 
pas de deux was used by both the Russian dancers 
as a vehicle to show how high they could jump 
and how fast they could twiddle. Mr. Shatilov 
was a sound, self-effacing partner, and in the 
scenes from Prokofiev’s Romeo and fuliet and 
the Shostakovitch Waltz carried his partner up to 
dramatic aerial postures in the most satisfying 
manner. Indeed, it is in the air that these dancers 
excel. They sometimes achieve the three stages 
of a leap that a Russian teacher used to drum 
into me so constantly at the daily class. “You go 
up! You stand in the air! You come down! ” 
Georgi Farmanyantz was the best soloist of the 
group, with a fine, soaring grace and a feeling for 
the natural, strong gesture that is so sadly lack- 
ing in our own tuition of male dancers. To 
watch him, or the three bounding folk dancers, 
who went through traditional steps crouched on 
the ground like a trio of brilliantly drilled frogs, 
gave a pleasure that came up to one’s expectations 
of the Soviet ballet. 

In a new programme Ballet Workshop con- 
tinues to give people chances at the Mercury 
theatre with more courage than discrimination. 
This institution is certainly valuable as a small 
shop window for new choreographers, designers 
and musicians; but it would develop more in- 
teresting work if its directors showed some fas- 
tidiousness in their choice. There is the feeling 
at Ballet Workshop performances that anyone 
with an idea has been given a chance, whereas 
it should only be anyone with a good idea. 
Doubtless, there are not so many good ideas 
going; but until there is a more careful selection 
of prospective ballets the good ideas will not be 
so likely to thrive and breed in the minds of am- 
bitious young artists. 

ANNABEL FARJEON 


RADIO NOTES 


| Tourcenev’s A Poor Gentleman is not, I suppose, 
| a play that is often staged or for that matter often 
read; certainly it was unknown to me until 

broadcast the other day in the Third. As a play 
it struck me as slight—a dramatised anecdote— 
| and not skilful in its dramatic strategy : I doubt 
| whether it would hold the stage.. Yet once more 
one is in the Third’s debt. Perhaps it was imma- 
ture Turgenev, but only Turgenev could have 
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written it: it was delightful and at times almost 
too poignant ; and in some respects at any rate 
the mastery of this most sympathetic of the great 


Russians was plain from the word go; there we 
were, as soon as the butler opened his mouth to 
chivvy the serfs, firmly in the nineteenth-century 
Russian country house with its confusion of east 
and west, its feudalism, its purely personal 
allegiances, its sophistication and its barbarism. 
The weakness of the play is that essentially it 
is a One-part play. The minor characters are most 
vividly done, but they remain minor, grouped 


round the central figure of the Poor Gentleman. | 


He was played by Mr. Carleton Hobbs, whose 
wonderful performance proved once again that 
he is by far the best radio actor in the country. 
In his silliness, humility and dignity Mr. Hobbs 
was superb, and the scene in which he is mede 
drunk by the uncouth landowners and baited 
and goaded until he blurts out the revelation 
which is the core of the play, was the most inten- 
sely moving thing I have heard in any radio play 
for years. After that, interest slackened ; almost 
anything was bound to be anti-climax ; but that 
scene, with its qualities of remorselessness and 
wholly unsentimental pity, only a very great 
writer could have carried it out and, perhaps, 
only a nineteenth-century Russian at that. 

The pleasure got from Turgenev’s play was 
greater than one had anticipated, but disappoint- 
ment must be recorded as well, and what is one 
to say of Mr. Christopher Salmon’s series of 
eight talks Prospect of Britain, four of which have 
been heard at the time of writing ? Perhaps one 
had expected the wrong thing. In the past, 
Mr. Salmon has broadcast in the Third some 
extremely illuminating talks on American atti- 
tudes and assumptions, so it was with some 
excitement one read that for some months he 
hed been travelling throughout the country 
“ talking to a wide variety of people, and trying 
to form a coherent view of the kind of society 
in which we now live.’”? Would-the result be 
a 1953 analogue to A Tour thro’ the Whole Island 
of Great Britain, a new English Fourney or even 
something comparable to Dr. Ferdynand Zweig’s 
admirable- The British Worker and Women’s 
Life and Labour? Alas, it has been—so far at 
any rate—nothing at all like these ; Mr. Salmon 
may have set out with high hopes ; he has come 
back, I am afraid, in a state of what I can only 
describe as portentous verbosity. Indeed judging 
from the content of these talks, he had no need 
to make his journey at all, for never was there 
so much generalisation based on such meagre 
evidence of observation. The observation, I am 
bound. to say, seems to me of a commonplace 
order, the generalisations either platitude or of 
very dubious soundness, though put over with 
great assurance and an air of brand-new dis- 
covery. Whatever Mr. Salmon may have seen 
in his travels in these islands he has swamped 
in his own subjectivity, and for me the experience 
of listening to his talks has been like nothing so 
much as my attempts years ago to extract meaning 
from the highly confident prose of the late Count 
Hermann Keyserling: surely, one felt, such a 
spate of impressive-sounding words must be 
saying something, but what ? 

The London Home Service, which doubtless 
knows its own business best, did not take the 
joint Midland-West of England programme 
Three Cities of the Future. I found it of much 
interest. Broadcast-on the anniversary of the 1941 
blitz on Coventry, it was a report on the progress 
made in the reconstruction of that city, of Ply- 
mouth and of Rotterdam, with architects, en- 
gineers and officials of all three telling of their 
problems and achievements. An encouraging 
report, though I wish the representatives of 
Coventry could have mentioned the civic theatre 
they propose to build. But what made the pro- 


gramme and gave it its authority, lifted it right : 


above the level of self-congratulation it might 
otherwise have existed on, was its ending, with 
Mr. Thomas Sharp’s criticisms of the plans 
adopted by the three cities. Let 


WILLIAM SALTER 
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THE MOVIES 


“ Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday,”’ at the Curzon 
‘‘ Time in the Sun,” at the Continentale 


Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday is Jacques Tati’s 
second film, and that should be enough recom- 
mendation for those who saw the first. In fact 
they will get a pleasant surprise : this new harle- 
quinade is both funnier and more stylish than 
Jour de Féte.. M. Tati himself presents a. quite 
new figure, he writes better, and his eye has 
developed. What he sees this time is a little 
s2aside place in Brittany and its single hotel with 
an Anglo-French clientéle. A meal must be near. 
The door opens and a terrible gale sweeps 
through the crowded ante-room, ruffling hair, 
lifting skirts, swinging lamps, staying a waiter in 
his course, and throwing into confusion every- 
thing except the radio which roars away un- 
perturbed. 

Of course, it is M. Tati who opens the door : 
he has just arrived in an explosive motor-car, 
and is no less of the old school himself. He 
bustles round to open a door, he salutes winningly, 
he has all the manoeuvres of one who is cram- 
ming the seaside holidays of a lifetime into this 
fortnight. He can’t, for some moments, even 
speak, having bags in each hand and a pipe in 
his mouth, which the hotel proprietor has to 
remove for him. 

I’m not sure that, even with the pipe gone, 
he speaks. That ungainly body, clad in very 
short flannels, something blazerish or marine, 
and a small shading panama, has no need or 
possibility of words. He is a marionette as is 
the Guardsman on or off duty, with inflexible 
legs, unseen eyes, and unknowable. thoughts, 
sudden movements of attention and frightening 
shows of affability. So many clowns have been 
small, poppety, pathetic; here is one large and 
heartwhole. ‘Tati’s skill has been to usurp th: 
Napoleonic centre, occupied (merely to cite the 
screen) by such as Chaplin and Buster Keaton. 
His awkwardness is exploited with much agility : 
he plays tennis with a fiendishness of drive, 
he hurries to lug unliftable bags through the 
front door and disappears with them, running, 
out at the back, he attends the ladies as 
might a camel trained since infancy by Dame 
Ninette de Valois. What has speech to do with 
all this ? 

No more do his fellow holiday-makers require 
elaborate conversation to express themselves : 
monesyllabically they approve or disapprove the 
menu in the hall, bestow their good-mornings 
distantly and their soup-or-hors-d’oeuvres to 
one another; while the waiter lifts eyebrows, 
shrugs shoulders and moves lips—a most ex- 
pressive performance this, from Raymond Carl. 
He is more like a waiter than any waiter I have 
ever known. And so is the hotel more seaside- 
hotellish than any I have ever been in or dreamt 
of. 

Here is miass-observation as enjoyable as 
Emmer’s excursion from Rome, and more ex- 
pertly developed : what evolves here are not 

“ stories ’’ but people i in the round as in caricatures 
who will forever “‘come again next year.’ 
Character is conveyed in almost speechless, much- 
repeated actions. Not that Monsieur Hulot’s 
Holiday is silent. Far from it: the roar of gales, 
wireless, or a shed-full of fireworks lets loose 
that inferno of din in which humanity seems to 
enjoy itself. Such the background, or more often 
foreground. In a tennis match, ping-pong, 
funeral disrupted, and fireworks let off Tati 
achieves the ecstasy of fun. If not a great comed- 
ian, he is coming near it. 

Qne may enjoy Eisenstein’s Time in the Sun 
like the Elgin marbles as a hacked torso of a 
masterpiece. By now its legend is so complete 
that we can believe in his having found his 
“living history,” and the shortcomings of this 
devout but reconstruction only add 


: fragmentary I 
the belief. The sense of magnificence lost, but 
still recoverable, makes a journey to the Contin- 
entale an experience. 





WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


GERM WARFARE 


Sir,—Dr. Needham claims that it is inexact to 
suppose that the cogency of the “proof” of germ 
warfare was founded upon the admissions of the 
captured American airmen. As other scientists have 
pointed out, no procf has ever been offered that 
American airmen dropped the fleas, voles and other 
exhibits collected in North Korea and China. The 
gap in the chain of evidence is blatant; that is why, 
as we now learn, something like a hundred American 
airmen were conditioned by repulsive methods to 
make suitable “confessions.” Four of these were 
brought before the so-called International Scientific 
Commission after treatment which Dr. Needham and 
his colleagues said “ was worthy of the best traditions 
of Chinese humanism.” All four have recanted on 
oath since gaining their freedom. 

As a check on the credibility or credulity of the 
Commission, here is what they said of the airmen: 
“The Commission had the opportunity of extended 
conversations with these men under conditions of 
free discourse. Its members unanimously formed 
the opinion that no pressure, physical or mental, had 
been brought to bear upon these prisoners of war 
in order to induce them to make the declarations 
which they made. These declarations were made 
of their own free will, after long experience of the 
friendliness and kindness of their Chinese and 
Korean captors had brought to them the realization 
that their duty to all races and peoples must out- 
weigh their natural scruples at revealing what might 
be considered the military secrets of their own 
government.” 

Alistair Cooke recently spent a couple of days with 
one of the four, and he told us in last week’s “ Letter 
from America” just how this young man was condi- 
tioned by “ Chinese humanism.” When the prisoner 
had succumbed, and before the Chinese thought him 
safe “to put on show,” they made him write out the 
same story just short of a hundred times. And the 
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night before he went into the confessional room 
before Dr. Needham, he was warned that if he dared 
to go back on his story when he got in front of the 
scientists he would be taken out at once and shot. 

This is not really a scientific problem, though it 
can be made to appear one. There is nothing sur- 
prising in outbreaks of disease in time of war, nor 
that*a population recently made germ-conscious 
should discover insects in places where it had never 
found them, and probably never looked for them 
before; nor that some of these should turn out to be 
disease carriers. Nor should it surprise anyone 
familiar with the reactions even of an educated popu- 
lation to the stress of air warfare, that a rumour of 
this kind should arise. Probably many of Dr. Need- 
ham’s Chinese scientific friends are innocent énough; 
they merely did laboratory tests on material supplied 
them. The real horror comes from the men higher 
up, whatever their nationality, who saw the chance 
of making political capital out of flimsy rumours, and 
because the evidence which they could collect had a 
vital gap resorted to torture to supply it. They are 
more realistic than Dr. Needham, and saw clearly 
that the world would need something better than the 
reported passage of an aeroplane within earshot of 
a peasant collecting flies before it believed their story. 

Professor A. V. Hill wrote last May in this context 
that he had a strong repugnance to the prostitution 
of science for purposes of propaganda. I agree with 
him. G. P. THOMSON 

The Master’s Lodge, 

Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 


THE CASE AGAINST DR. JAGAN 


S1r,—Although I know that the National Executive 
of the Labour Party are quite capable of defending 
their attitude to Dr. Jagan in not giving him a plat- 
form, I feel I should say how much I admired their 
stand and how grateful at least 49 per cent. of the 
people of British Guiana are for their opposition to 
Dr. Jagan. 

It is wrong f for you to give the i impression that Dr. 
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Jagan represents the people of Guiana and that the 
contest in British Guiana is one between the people 
(supposedly all the non-European, who are 95 per 
cent. of the population) and the Governor. May I 
remind you that 49 per cent. of the people of British 
Guiana (mostly non-Europeans) voted against Jagan 
and the P.P.P., and it was only due to the fact that 
this 49 per cent. was divided among one hundred and 
eleven candidates, as against P.P.P.’s twenty-three, 
that the P.P.P. secured their handsome majority? 

The Labour Party’s insult to Dr. Jagan will te 
held to be directed only against Dr. Jagan and his 
hard core of followers, and will give new faith and 
strength to those forces in British Guiana (including 
the recognised trade unions which the P.P.P. 
Ministers atttempted to liquidate) which detest 
Communism. 

Even if it is the fact that Dr. Jagan was elected as 
a Nationalist and not a Communist, would that fact 
justify the Labour Party extending its platform to a 
known Communist and in ignoring completely the 
effect of such action among the sincere and genuine 
Labour leaders in British Guiana who are opposed to 
Communism? ; 

I agree that Britain has so far “failed British 
Guiana in most of the ways that are possible,” but this 
position will not be improved by the “ puzzled young 
men”-and the “ardent, awkward nationalists who 
inevitably inherited power.” The position will only 
improve when ardent, responsible and intelligent 
young Guianese, aware of the economic consequences 
and international implications of their actions, inherit 
power. 

The riewly formed United Democratic Party of 
British Guiana, which consists of forces opposed to 
the P.P.P., are well aware of this and are formulating 
a policy which will restore confidence in the country 
and will, I hope, convince the people in British 
Guiana that their salvation lies in ordered economic 
planning and development and, with it, social 
advancement. 

It is necessary, of course, that Great Britain should 
appreciate her responsibilities in Guiana—not only to 
the people there but to herself, because that Colony 
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has now become a focal: point;-and the world will 
judge her on the policy she adopts over the next few 
months. She must begin to implement all those 
schemes on which her experts have been making 
recommendations all these years and must be prepared 


to spend large sums of money in providing the . 


machines, labour and technical assistance necessary 
for the implementation of those schemes. How else 
can the people of British Guiana be convinced that 
sane and sober planning is their only hope of 
salvation? 

For your information I should state that I am of 
African descent and am the Chairman of the United 
Democratic Party of British Guiana. 

11 Clifton Gardens, 

London, W.9. 


JoHN CARTER 


SOCIETY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Sir,—Those of your correspondents who have 
written with sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of the homosexual are to be congratulated on 
thus publicly stating their views. 

I feel, however, that the most disturbing aspect of 
this problem has not been fully emphasised—the 
overt assumption that a man of homosexual tenden- 
cies when seeking male company does so with only 
one object, and that-a charge of importuning can be 
levelled and sustained against him on nothing more 
substantial than :a friendly approach. 

How many men of heterosexual nature have made 
approaches to strange females in moments of loneli- 
ness, with nothing more than the desire for company? 
Who would dare to assume that such an approach 
was conclusive evidence of intent to rape? “To seek 
and enjoy the company of the opposite sex is not 
evidence of sexual promiscuity; and the same is true 
of. the homosexual, who may be equaliy averse to 
sexual license. : 

Yet the homosexual, driven perhaps by intense 
loneliness and isolation to seek the friendly and com- 
forting company of another male, is assumed to do so 
with specific intentions, and if apprehended, is liable 
to the due processes of the law. 

Many homosexuals, of high integrity and impec- 
cable character, have, because of their moral outlook 
and ethical ‘standards, refused to follow their natural 
bent, and remained sexually abstinent. These men 
nevertheless find great pleasure and relief in the 
company: of ‘théir own sex.. Are they, too,- to’ be 
placed in the unenviable position of never being able 
to make a friendly gesture of comradeship and sym- 
pathy towards a fellow human being in any public 
place for fear of being misunderstood and victimised? 

It seems a great pity that the normal human 
instincts for companionship should have to be thus 
curbed—particularly as there are so many lonely 
people in big cities who are desperately in need of 
human contacts and fellowship. It is a sad reflec- 
tion on the life of our time, that gregarious man 
should be rendered fearful not only of seeking out 
his fellows, but of giving even a passing salute in 
recognition of our common humanity. — 

EvE WILSON 


S1r,—I have never been able to understand the dis- 
crimination between men and women homosexuals. 
Fourteen years ago I met a girl. I. was married at 
the time, but my husband was killed in 1941. With 
this girl I set up a home. Since then, we have lived 
what is to us a most normal married life, except that 
we are denied the joy of having children. Our lives 
are so normal that we forget the abnormality until the 
subject comes to life again in the public eye. Perhaps 
only homosexuals can know what we suffered at-the 
hands of-society in our younger years and the tensity 
of the secret we must keep if we wish to live on good 
terms with the world. But at least we are not per- 
secuted by the law as two men would be in our 

\ position. 

One point, I think, should be emphasised, but 
seems to be overlooked by all your correspondents. 
There is morality and immorality in homosexual life 
just as in all love life. What is wrong is immoral 
homosexuality, the ceaseless and insincere drift, the 
enticement of youth. And there is another point 
which I think is over-emphasised: the connection 
between homosexuality and art. From observation 
I am convinced that homosexuals have no greater 
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share of artistic talent than other people. They 
probably have as much: they have a fair share. This 
is a line of defence which invariably attracts youth, 
and it is not based on fact simply because we can 
point to some notable people as examples. 

Public enlightenment is, of course, the basic need 
for tolerance, but the public tends to think what the* 
law says is right and just. There is tragedy encugh 
in the life of the homosexual without the chastise- 
ment of the law. LESBIAN 


c 


S1r,—The articles on homosexuality in your issue 
of October 31 will be welcomed by everyone who 
would like to see a little common sense and humanity 
brought to bear on this subject. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to clear up a certain confusion in- 
volved in the use of the title “The Abominable 
Crime” for one of them. 

The “abominable crime” (a relic of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence perpetuated in the Statute Book) is not 
coterminous with homosexuality. It consists of 
carnal knowledge per anum of man, woman or beast. 
The maximum penalty is. penal servitude for life; 
and the passive party (who may be the wife of the 
culprit) is equally guilty if consenting. Few homo- 
sexuals, however, are addicted to this crime, and 
until 1885 most of them were free of the law unless 
they transgressed public decency. In that year a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed which is 
the real legal scourge of most homosexuals. It made 
any act of “gross indecency ” by a male with another 
male person, whether committed in public or in 
private, punishable by up to two years hard lebour. 

These laws are expressions respective of medieval 
superstition and Victorian prudery. They should be 
allowed to fal! into desuetude, and any really anti- 
social conduct punishable by them should be dealt 
with under the laws relating to public decency, cor- 
ruption. of minors, and cruelty to animals. 

5 Avenue House, N.W.3. ALEC CRAIG 


Sir,—Your readers should know that there is now 
one type of medical treatment available for homo- 
sexuals. It has been discovered that chemicaliy 
synthesised female hormones, in: the form of Szil- 
boestrol taken regularly in tablet form, will reducc 
all sexual desire in the male to an absolute minimum. 
Since last year I have, under the guidance of a com- 
petent medical psychiatrist, availed myself of this 
treatment; what might be termed a mechanical 
celibacy has been achieved. At 40 I am physically 
and nervously better than for over 20 years, energies 
have been released for intellectual and socially con- 
structive purposes (fortunately, my vocation makes 


this feasible), and very acute mental conflict has been ~ 


reduced to manageable proportions. In short, the 
price of celibacy has been brought down, although 
this method no more “cures” homosexuality than 
insulin cures diabetes. It amounts to a sort of tem- 
porary glandular castration, which can, however, be 
suspended by leaving off the tablets. 

ONE OF THE ANONYMOUS 


Sir,—I am an ordinary person, who reads a lot, 
and I know that homosexuality exists. 1t must be 
terrible indeed for those who come to realise they 
are genuinely homosexual. But to many, nowadays, it 
would seem a great “‘ Cult” to be gone in for, merely 
for the thrill and danger of it. Those in the first 
category should, I am sure, be treated with humane 
understanding, but those in the other grade (and 
maybe it is hard to always differentiate?) should, 
in my mind, be jolted out of their horrid world of 
perversion (for perversion’s sake) and be imprisoned, 
or fined heavily. 

The letter you published from “Scientist” in 
a recent issue was sickeningly smug and degrading. 
He says: “to live in this world without affection 
is unsupportable. If we suppress our emotional 
life we wither...” I would like to remind him that 
thousands of ordinary men and women have to live 
in such conditions, and if they all thought as he did, 
what mockery would be made of even our tattered and 
disillusioned civilisation. 
several years. No doubt “ Scientist” would sug- 
gest that I, and thousands like me, rather than 
"“ wither,” should go out into the streets and find 
ourselves physical mates ? 


I have been a widow for - 
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Such homosexuals‘as this writer, should awaken to 
the fact that they are not the only lonely people 
in the world—it is amazing how self-centred and 
pampered (in their thinking in relation to other people) 
are many homosexuals. They Jove being different— 
they are “above” ordinary people who realise that 


_ .a-happy sexual life, lasting a long time, is not given 


to many of us. 
H. B. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


DYLAN THOMAS 
Sir,—Miss Kathleen Raine speaks of “some 
editor of more than usual discrimination ” who picked 
out the work of: Dylan Thomas in the Sunday Referee. 
Let me give that editor’s name: it was Victor B. 
Neuburg, who, for a year or more, ran a feature 
called “ Poet’s Corner,” and who was directly in- 
strumental in bringing about the publication of 
Eighteen Poems. 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
Nethergate House, 
Clare, Suffolk. 


HANDS AND. BRAINS 
——May I underline two points in Mrs. Balogh’s 
vilaable article, and make a third ? 

A usual feature of these self-destructive neuroses in 
students is the perfectionist syndrome. The sufferer 
has a compulsive need to keep up the appearance that 
all is well, fearing that he will be criticised and rejected 
if his difficulties are known. Hence the importance, 
stressed by Mrs. Balogh, of a source to which he can 
go with complete privacy. This is also why parents, 
dons—even a man’s close friends—may not always 
see that a man is in trouble till it is too late. For the 
compulsive fagade of well-being may be the last thing 
to crack. 

When it does we are all disturbed to read about 
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another student suicide. But is it not. probable that 
for each of these there are several who conter:plate 
it? And must there not be many more-by whom the 
appearance of normality is maintained at a cost in 
happiness and efficiency which can only be guessed 
at? It is for these, too, that help in time, with easy 
and private access, is needed. 
41 Bartlemas Road, 
Oxford. 


R. R. SKEMP 


Sr,—I refer to the article by Penelope Balogh iu 
the current issue of THE NEW STATESMAN AND 


- NATION, and particularly to the idea quoted as bein 


implicit in Mr. Henn’s point of view “that dims 
breakdown and suicide are misfortunes of working- 
class students only, unable to ‘take’ the stresses of 
collegiate life and the higher standards of Oxford and 
Cambridge.” We are told that this idea is held by 
many others besides Mr. Henn. 

Let them be disabused. There are statistics avail- 
able which refute the idea. The Miners’ Welfare 
National Scholarship Scheme, since 1926, has 
pioneered wider educational opportunities for work- 
ing-class students—for “workers in or about coal- 
mines and their sons and daughters.” Of the 378 
scholars to whom awards have been made, 100 have 
been actual mineworkers and 278 have been the chi!- 
dren of such workers. Scholarships have been held 
in almost every University, but 68 have been held at 
Oxford and Cambridge. No fewer than 75 of the 378 
scholars have taken “firsts.” 

Careful contact is kept with scholars throughout 
their. University careers. In the course of 27 years, 
there has been no case of a scholar’s suicide and no 
award has been withdrawn on grounds of nervous 
breakdown. On the contrary, and often in face of 
great difficulty, the scholars appear to display a mental 
and emotional balance well above the average of the 
student population. H. ATKINSON 

Chief Officer and Secretary 
Coal Industry Social Welfare Organisation 
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Smr,—O!d customs die hard, and it not always 
good. Fer instance, let us take the traditional Polish 
attitude towazds working. “It is a good thing, it is 
done by the peasant,” was the general attitude of 
the leading classes. “Look here, is it not a shame? ” 
shouted to me an elderly man, pointing at a youth in 
his smart Service to Poland uniform, as he was turn- 
ing his hand in the dense dust: and rubble at a 
building site. 

Working, not as duty only, but as pleasure as wel, 
was always sparsely sown in this country. That 
elderly man (he would prefer to be called “elderly 
gentleman”) meant it was wrong to let such a nice 
young man do dangerous and heavy work: “Where 
are the German P.o.W.s? Should they not be doing 
such dirty work? ” 

But already new growth begins to emerge. You 
often meet industrial workers surrounded with general 
respect of the public: “He is making improvements 
on the machinery all by himself, and is performing 
180 per cent. cf the plan,” is the explanation. Who 
knews? He socn may rise to become foreman and 
climb later higher to a managerial job. 

Fifteen years ago, when it was pointed out there 
were too few sons of peasants in the Universities, the 
discussion was wound up with the words: “No use 
for them pushing themselves into Universities, they 
will, anyway, never get a position.” Such folly, 
printed in a Warsaw daily, passed without a protest. 

11 Listopada, 4, WILLIAM Tysz 

Warsaw. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Miss Audrey 
Harvey’s letter in your issue of October 31 about the 
film The Heart of the Matter. 

I should: like to assure her that the change in the 
ending of the fiim as compared with. the climax of 
the novel was not due to any action taken by the 
British Board of Film Censors, of which I am the 
secretary. A. T, L. Warxins 
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Punch 








Nothing will surprise you in the least 
after reading Punch. In the pages of this 
astonishing magazine hare chases hound 
and man circumspectly bites dog. Yet 
there’s some sort of lunatic logic behind 
all this. For*sometimes it’s as wise to 
be foolish as, other times, ’tis folly to 
be wise. 

With Punch you learn to expect the 
unexpected. That, after all, is the com- 





modity of humour. In this issue, for in- 





stance, Giovannetti’s indomitable hamster 
gets into difficulties with a French horn. 
And even odder things can happen in Punch. 

This week Ronald Duncan starts a series, 
the ‘‘Diary of a Tramp’’, presenting a 
wholly unconventional picture of country 
life. Anthony Powell, the regular book 
critic, reviews the recently published Diary 
of Virginia Woolf. And, among other 
artists, Anton and ffolkes draw their own 
individual conclusions about modern life. 


SUNCY 


Buy this week’s Punch! 
Ama place a regular order 
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Books in General 


Like a string of well-laden yaks, whose bulky 
packages hold everything the party needs from 
crampons to The Spirit of Man, the procession 
of Everest expedition books stretches from 1921 
to 1953. They form an impressive rather than 
an elegant category of literature; for they are 
expected to do so many things that have no 
connection with the. making of a good book. 
The expedition story must thank everybody, 
from the firms which contributed £100 to the 
ladies who sewed name-tapes on windjackets. 
Ic must serve science (though technical findings 
can be sealed off in appendices). It cannot be 
too personal, for it is a record of what the party 
did as a whole; it must also be something of a 
report to the sponsors and patrons. It must be 
written soon after the action, to fulfil a contract 
made before it began—for expeditions are partly 
financed by selling book rights in advance. It 
‘must usually, by the terms of the contract, be 
the responsibility of the leader (though sections 
\may be contributed by others); but we have 
no right to expect that the man with the gift of 
organising and leading should also be outstand- 
ing with the pen. It was a bonus, so to speak, 
that General Norton, Eric Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman should also be good writers. 

The expedition book is bound to be some- 
thing of a hotch-potch; yet each of the Everest 
sequence has its own character and flavour. 
The main theme of the first, Howard-Bury’s 
Everest : The Reconnaissance, 1921, is the search 
for a possible route, with Mallory’s and Bullock’s 
discovery, after their wide cast round the 
mountain, of the glacier that was the key to the 
northern approach. Thirty years later the 

.theme of search recurs, in Shipton’s Mount 
Everest Reconnaissance, 1951, but this time 
from the South. Discovery is more fascinating 
than assault; and there is a spare elegance about 
both Mallory’s and Shipton’s narratives that 
reflects the character of their light, tough 
travelling. In Bruce’s Assault on Mount Everest, 
1922, the tone becomes more official, respon- 
sibility begins to weigh. More people are 
involved, on the mountain and in the book, yet 
its theme comes through: the revelation of what 
men can do at heights where life had been 
supposed impossible. Norton’s Fight for 
Everest, 1924, moves painfully to the climax: 
Odell, alone on the upper part of the mountain, 
scanning the slabs for the two who never came 
back. It is a number of incidents, rather than 
a prevailing mood, that remain in the mind 
from Ruttledge’s Everest, 1933, and Everest, 
1936 — the finding of Mallory’s ice-axe, 
Smythe’s solitary climb to 28,000 feet, and sense 
of an invisible companion. Perhaps Mount 
Everest, 1938, has the most satisfying unity of 
the pre-war volumes, for it is stamiped through- 
out with H. W. Tilman’s deprecating humour, 
avoidance of “enthusiasm” and contempt for 
material aids like oxygen and special foods. 
Recounting great deeds, in which he himself 





* The Mountain World: including Everest, 1952. 
By members of the Swiss Expedition. Allen & 
Unwin. 25s. 

+ The Ascent of Everest. By Joun Hunt. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 25s. 


took part, he yet seems to quiz us: Do we really 
want to climb Everest after all? 

The record of last year’s Swiss expeditions* 
breaks new ground in several directions. For 
the first time in an Everest book we get a whiff 
of that natural resentment which climbers of 
other nations felt at the virtual British 
monopoly of the mountain before the war. 
Instead of the conventional tributes to pre- 
decessors there is some sharp criticism of 
individual expeditions: an implication that the 
British were too much the amateurs, that success 
would have come on the Tibetan route to 
climbers who had really tried. There is, too, a 
refreshing acknowledgement of that wish for 
fame of which, unlike the first Elizabethans, 
we have become so scared. “It is worth while,” 
ran a memorandum of the Swiss Foundation for 
Alpine Research, “to climb the highest peak in 
the world; the deed would always be mentioned 
in history books.” The Swiss narrative is a 
patchwork of short factual accounts, magnifi- 
cently illustrated—André Roch on the ice-fall, 
Asper on his gymnastics across the great cre- 
vasse, Dittert on the struggle to the South Col, 
Lambert on his heroic and terrible climb with 
Tensing to 28,300 feet. There is an impressicn 
of illumination and shock: as if nothing in their 
previous experience, or in their readings, their 
calculations, their conferences with their pre- 
decessors, had prepared them for the full im- 
pact of the mountain—the scale of its structure, 
the fearfulness of its winds, the rarefaction of 
its air. They were the crack climbers from the 
Alps; and on the upper slopes of Everest they 
felt “it would have been easy and pleasant to 
die.” 

In writing the final Everest expedition book+ 
Sir John Hunt had, besides the limiting con- 
ventions of the genre, a peculiar handicap of his 
own making: complete and flawless success. 
There could be no tension arising from 
hazardous or tragic events; for there had been 
no moment as haunting as Odell’s last sight of 
Mallory and Irvine moving up the mist-hung 
ridge, no experience as terrible as Herzog’s night 
in the crevasse on Annapurna. Hunt has had 
to tell a story already familiar from newspapers, 
lectures and the film; and he has had to tell it 
against time. Everest was climbed on May 29, 
the book published on November 12. In fact, 
it was written in a month: one chapter by 
Hillary, on the summit climb (substantially the 
same as his two unforgettable articles in The 
Times), the rest by Hunt. 

Here and there it adds detail to the story. 
There are some agreeable paragraphs on the 
lighter side of the preparations, when dotty 
suggestions were sent in for firing oxygen 


canisters from the Western Cwm to the South: 


Col, for attaching the climbers to a hydrogen 
balloon so nicely charged that they would tip- 
toe up with no effort—fancies illustrated by 
Charles Evans, whose line drawings are an un- 
expected and delightful feature. At the other 
end of the book there are some entertaining 
pages on the way the party received the news 
of their triumph back from London long before 
they thought it could have reached there. With 
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the ice-fall behind them for the last time they 


‘relaxed, exhausted, at Base Camp, and tuned in 
for the Coronation news: in amazement they 
heard of the newspaper headlines about Everest, 
the special editions sold to the waiting crowds, 
the cheers, the Queen’s telegram. So they 
drank rum, danced with the Sherpas, let off a 
feu de joie from the mortar taken to dislodge 
avalanches and really began to believe in what 


the Namche postal official called in his con- © 


gratulatory telegram, “Your thumping victory 
over the King of Adventure.” 

The distinctive character of the book, though, 
comes from the extent to which it lets us ino 
the actualities of leadership. We see Hunt 
making decisions at every level—about the best 
type of tent and high-altitude boot (to get the 
right answers four of them camped out on the 
Jungfraujoch last December, changing boots all 
day); about mounting two successive assaults, 
using both types of oxygen apparatus, instead 
of one all-out thrust, about sending one of 
these assault parties, at the risk of impairing 
their vital energy, to boost up the porters 
carrying to the South Col. It is the leader- 
ship of a man with an overwhelming sense 
of the unity and grandeur of the effort made 
by so many men on Everest, over so many 
years. Hunt’s expressions of what he owed to 
his predecessors is never perfunctory: Norton 
and Longstaff are in his mind as he decides to 
make the final camp (which shall be higher than 
any before) his own responsibility. The earlier 
expeditions, he insists, did not fail; they made 
their progress towards the end which his finally 
had the chance to attain. And his sense of the 
way in which this year’s party worked together, 
British and Sherpa, restores the meaning to those 
worn old hacks of language, “team-work” and 
“co-operation.” Noyce reaches the South Col 


and a ripple of confidence flows down to en- - 


courage the porters on the Lhotse face; Evans 
and Bourdillon reach the South Summit and it 
is an injection of assurance to the second assault 
party. The great moments are not complete 
until they are shared. The climax is not only 
Hillary and Tensing on the top; it is also their 
return to the Advance Base in the Cwm when 
the whole party learns it has triumphed. But 
the sharing goes beyond the mountain: Hunt 
wants to sweep everyone ia—the earlier British 
parties, the Swiss, the French-who would have 
gone next year had we not succeeded, the people 
who helped at home, the rest of us who could 
only follow the climbers’ fortunes at a distance 
and wish them well. 

In one sense the book is, in the expedition 
convention, quite impersonal. Hunt tells us 
little about himself, and not much more about 
the others. We learn that Gregory was a great 
reader, but are not told of what books. (Hunt 
himself read Wild Wales.) There is a word 
about Noyce’s assiduous writing under all coa- 
ditions; and an engaging picture of Pugh, the 
physiologist, affectionately scolding his thirteen- 
year-old Sherpa retainer (in an English of which 
he understood not a word) for bringing up 
mango chutney instead of test-tubes. But such 
glimpses are few; and only rarely is there a hint 
of imperfection—a word about strain at the Base 
Camp, an aside about a young Sherpa’s maddea- 
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“ing way of coughing, a revelation that Hunt 
- himself hogged a whole Swiss tin of tunny alone 
‘in a tent on the South Col—to relieve the 


reader who is longing to be reassured that these 


_ splendid men are not too good to be true. Yet, 
‘though clearly nothing could have been further 


from his mind than self-revelation, Hunt’s nature 


‘permeates the whole book, from the “Basis for 


Planning” he drew up last November (which 
was almost exactly realised on the mountain) to 


- his final words about the prospects of Himalayan 


adventure. With Mallory and Smythe, Hunt 
stands out for the quality of his determination 
that Everest should be climbed. In Mallory, 
this determination became a personal obsession, 


drawing him back to the mountain in spite of 


his distaste for the bandobast of a big expedition. 
In Smythe, it perhaps flowed from the new force 
that (his friends tell us) seemed to enter him at 
high altitudes. With Hunt it comes out as an 
open-cyed acceptance of what such a deter- 


“mination implied at every level. He faced the 


fact that to put two fit men in a camp within 
striking distance of the summit involved plans 
and preparations on a campaign scale. He 
looked squarely at the realities of altitude and 
acclimatisation and what they meant in terms 


_of food and oxygen and preliminary training. 


Whether calculating oxygen requirements in 
London, or carrying 45 lb. to 27,350 feet to 
establish the highest camp, Hunt looked straight 
at the final objective. He gave it, to the full, 
of his intelligence, his moral strength and his 
physical effort. It is this sense, of dedication 
almost, that redeems the lists, load-tables and 
memoranda. In the light of the overmastering 


purpose each nylon tent, Primus stove, high- 


altitude food-pack, becomes for a moment the 
means through which an ideal was attained. 
Here and there, in The Ascent of Everest, one 
wishes that Hunt had let himself go a little more, 
had allowed his memories to bubble up more 
freely. But there is plenty of time for more 
persorial records, his own and the others’. 
Given more leisure, he could certainly have pro- 


‘duced a better finished book; but it couid 


hardly have been more impressive. Soldierly, 
practical, precise—it has the prose virtues, but 
its conception comes from something beyond 
prose. It describes a wonderful action but out 
of its pages comes the conviction that the 
greatest gain is not the climbing of Everest but 
the exhilaration, confidence and pride that, 
from South Col. to sea-level, climbing that 
mountain has given. 
JANET ADAM SMITH 


OLD AND YOUNG 


Let the old inherit moonlight and sweet hay. 
Crazed with their fantasies of unachievement, 
They falter in the way, 
And all is doubt and darkness and bereavement. 


The young ask no such atmospheric grace. 
They know the certainties of lip and finger. 
Each other’s time and space, 
By no blanched hedgerows do they need to 
linger. 


But the old walk alone and in despair ; 

. So let the moonlight unperplex their view, 

And let the perfumed air 

' Remind them of the world they think they knew. 
JAMES REEVES 





THE BAULKED VICTORY 


Power and Influence: an Autobiography. By 
Lorp Beveripce. Hodder & Stoughton. 30s. 


There is a certain appropriateness in the fact 
that this autobiography begins, not with child- 
hood or adolescence, but with manhood. No 
doubt the explanation is in part that Lord 
Beveridge has written a whole bock about his 
parents; but there is still something appropriate 
in a starting point which finds the hero of the 
story ready to begin on his life’s work, and wonder- 
ing; with a good deal of solemnity, what it is to be. 
It did not take him long to discover that it had 
to be a life of service to some cause, or causes, 
that he could feel to be worthwhile on 
behalf of mankind, as well as congenial to him- 
self. He speedily abandoned «he Bar as a ‘cause’ 
and, after toying with the idea of becoming an 
educational administrator, went to serve under 
Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall. There he was, 
I think, a fish half in and half out of water. He 
took to social investigation like a duck; but he 
could not swim happily in the Settlement channe!. 
He writes: “I was not, I think, a sufficiently good 
mixer of others to do for the House what the 
Canon desired.” The “House” was of course 
Toynbee Hall, Canon Barnett’s personal crea- 
tion, to which he was trying to attract young 
men from the Universities to come and live in 
the East End, and find out how the poor lived. 

Whatever Beveridge gave to Toynbee Hall— 
probably much, in his own way—he got a great 
deal out of it. He studied the current labour 
problem, especially at the docks, and launched out, 
on a basis of experience gained on the Central 
Unemployed Body for London—then a pioneer— 
on a scientific examination of the. unemploy- 
ment problem. Soon a new call, this time from 
Fabian Ware, led him to resign his sub- 
Wardenship at Toynbee, and become a 
leader-writer on the Morning Post—a Tory 
newspaper, but under Ware a _ remarkably 
open forum for Radical and even Socialist intel- 
lectuals with ideas about social reform. Beveridge 
reprints some of his Morning Post leaders, 
including one in which he gave, in 1906, a half- 
welcome to the new Labour Party as likely 
to be made up more of hard-headed trade union 
leaders than of Socialist dreamers or doctrinaires. 
In those days he thought of himself as a Radical; 
but he was alre-dy in essence the liberal bureau- 
crat that he has ever since remained. In this 
phrase, “liberal” has a small “1,” and “ bureau- 
crat” is not used in a derogatory sense, unless it 
be derogatory to suggest that Beveridge had from 
the very outset a way of looking at people as 
“problems” to be handled in the mass, and a 
great faith in the efficiency of well-run, centralised 
machinery as a means of finding and giving effect 
to the best answers. He was from the first 
greatly dominated by the idea that economics— 
and indeed the entire range of social studies— 
ought to discard deduction and philosophy and 
adopt the methods of the natural sciences, 
patient investigation and classification of facts, 
hypothesis and verification, wherever possible, by 
experiment. This outlook made him, during a 
large part of his life, the close ally of the Webbs, 
who tried to impress it on the London Schoo! of 
Economics and on London University, by ensuring 
that economics and other social studies should be 
ranked among the “ Science” and not among the 
“ Arts” facuities. 

But much was to happen to Beveridge before, 
after the first world war, the Webbs chose him 
to direct the L.S.E. The first fruit of his White- 
chapel studies took the form of an invitation to 
enter the Civil Service in order to prepare the 
plans for the national system of Labour Ex- 
changes he had been advocating; and from this 
formidable task he went on-to play a major part in 
the introduction of unemployment insurance, for 
selected trades, through the Act of 1911. Beveridge 
had been to Germany to study compulsory insur- 
ance, and had come back full of admiration for 
the German system and a devotee of the con- 
tributory principle. This, for the time being, put 
him at cross-purposes with the Webbs, who were 
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fighting L!oyd George’s insurance plan and advo- 
cating social services financed out of general taxa- 
tion. But the Webbs, characteristically, did not 
hold this against him; and his admiration for them 
—especially for Sidney—seems never to have 
wavered. 

There can be no doubt that over both Labour Ex- 
changes and unemployment insurance, Beveridge 
and his chief, Llewellyn Smith, did a remarkably 
fine job of administrative engineering, or that, 
when war came, Beveridge again showed his worth 
as an administrator, first at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions and then in Food Control. There were 
however, especially at the Munitions Ministry, 
sharp clashes between him and his superiors over 
the right line to follow. Beveridge held strongly 
that nobody should be allowed to make a profit 
out of war, and, in his own sphere of labour 
administration, wished to apply this principle 
ruthlessly in ways that brought him sharply up 
against both politicians and trade unions. His 
autobiography shows that he took the same line 
again and again in the second world war, in 
which he had less authority. His mind was one 
which faced all problems as matters of scientific 
organisation, in relation to which human habits, 
instincts and traditions should not be allowed to 
count. Sometimes this attitude was highly 
salutary when he was dealing with persons who 
had authority, but refused to face facts; but it also 
sometimes led to trouble when he got his way. 
He was not good at making allowances for human 
nature—of which, in its less rational forms, he had 
too little himself. He was happier at Food Con- 
trol than at Munitions, because there the human 
factor counted for less. 

Not that Beveridge is ruthless in any ordinary 
sense of the word. He is kind, takes trouble about 
people he knows, and hates tyranny. But at his 
kindest he is liable to remain aloof; and he is 
much nicer to his inferiors—and, above all, to his 
direct helpers—than either to his equals or his 
superiors, and his attitude to those with whom he 
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is not in direct contact is one of benevolence 


rather than of human understanding. In the 
famous Beveridge Report of 1942 he was able to 
give this benevolence full play: he became for 
the moment.a very popular figure, but he found 
to his cost that he was too cool a wooer of his 
public to turn his popularity into the leadership 
which, as his book makes evident, he ardently 
hoped for. 

In a mere review article, it would be out 
of place to tell Beveridge’s whole life-story. His 
years at the School of Economics speak for them- 
selves: they were years of great achievement, but 
they left him unsatisfied, because he did not like 
the scholastic and, as he thought, unscientific 
economics which the school came actually to teach. 
During the same period, he accomplished an 
immense work for London University, in acquir- 
ing and developing the Bloomsbury site. But, 
that done, he was tired of the job, and wanted to 
get time for his own research projects. That was 
why he accepted an invitation to become Master 
of University College, Oxford—a position in 
which he could exercise his reforming zeal as an 
administrator and yet be able also to get on with 
his own work-—the more so because his astonish- 
ing capacity for getting money out of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which had served him well in 
London, gave him the means of buying the help 
he needed. 

He was not however, to be left to pursue his 
researches in peace: nor, I think, could he have 
done so for long even if war had been deferred. 
From the moment of Hitler’s rise to power he 
had begun to champ at the bit; and each year 
had seen him more urgently demanding further 
preparation for war and more deeply concerned 
about the future of the world, and especially 
Europe. When war came, he was utterly restless 
and unhappy at being out of it; but during the 
‘phoney war’ no one wanted his services. When, 
after Dunkirk, he did get a job as Man-Power 
Commissioner, working under Ernest Bevin, his 
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report, instead of bringing him to the centre of 
things, as he had hoped, antagonised Bevin 
because of its insistence on what amounted to in- 
dustrial conscription and the abandonment of col- 
lective bargaining; and his attempts to appeal to 
Churchill over Bevin’s head came to nothing, 
because Churchill was deliberately leaving that 
part of the war effort to his Labour colleagues. It 
can almost be said that the great Beveridge Report, 
on which our social security services are based, 
was an accident. He would not have written it 
unless he had found himself out of a war job. 

Indeed, both during and after the war Beveridge 
was almost continually fretting and fuming at not 
being used as he felt he had a right to be. Not 
quite continually; for when the Beveridge Report 
achieved its outstanding popular success and was 
met with a douche of cold water from the Govern- 
ment (which we can now see was mainly 
Churchill’s doing), he became for a time intoxi- 
cated with his popularity and took to believing 
that he could not only fill the role of a national 
leader but also, by some mysterious alchemy, 
revive the Liberal Party as a great national power. 
Hence the unhappy episode of his few months in 
Parliament, ending with his defeat at the General 
Election of 1945. 

If Beveridge had not made thet signal error, it 
is possible that he might have joined the Labour 
Party and became a force in the post-war Labour 
Government. He coquetted with the idea, discus- 
sing it with Herbert Morrison, but rejecting it— 
and joined the Liberals instead, mainly because 
of his dislike of the trade unions, and of Bevin 
as their leading exponent. As things turned out, 
after 1945 he was in the wilderness, consoling him- 
self with his work for the New Towns, but 
unhappy -with feeling that his great chance had 
passed him by, at least partly through his own 
mistake. Nevertheless, he had ‘ery! to console 
him: an intensely lively life full of big achieve- 
ments, the satisfaction of seeing a large part of his 
great plan of social security carried out, and the 
assurance of a deep respect from a host of co- 
workers in many fields. 

I have written of Beveridge’s autobiography 
entirely in terms of his public career because that 
is what it is all about. Except in relation to “J.” 
as he affectionately calls Lady Beveridge through- 
out, there is hardly anything in it about his 
private life. His deep love for his mother, and for 
“J.” comes through again and again; but even 
“J.” appears much more as a faithful co-worker 
in many causes than as anything of a person. It 
was not that he had no private life: he had and 
has. But it always got squashed up into a corner 
by his many other preoccupations. One thing 
that comes out very plainly is his really remark- 
able physical toughness and the retention of it in 
later life. Beveridge has always been a whale for 
work, and has hardly even paused between one job 
and the next—when he has not had several on 
hand at the same time. 

For my part, I have worked with him a good 
deal and on many things; and I must confess to 
a little disappointment that I get only one brief 
mention in his book. I suppose that is because 
our collaborations were episodic, and I failed to 
make any deep impact on his consciousness. Pos- 


| sibly it is also because, admiring him greatly, I 
| have always reacted against his way of treating 
| men in the mass too much as sets of lay figures to 
| be moved around, and too little as capable of doing 


things for themselves in their own way. I dislike 
bureaucracy: I think Beveridge loves it, and has 
loved it from the moment when he saw the high 
efficiency of the German social insurance system, 
and made up his mind to bring and better it here. 
Within Beatrice Webb’s famous classification of all 
humanity into the As and the Bs—the Anarchists 
— the Bureaucrats—Beveridge is Be pomp 
“2.” G. D. H. Coie 
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THE SACRED FIRE 


. The Ancient Secret: In Search of the Holy 


Grail. By FLAviA ANDERSON. Gollancz. 25s. 

Is there anything remarkable or new to be said 
about the Grail legend and its sources that was 
not said by Miss Jessie Weston in her book From 
Ritual to Romance, source and inspiration of 
T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land? Small points of 
interest to scholars no doubt, but ncthing, one 
would suppose, to move the imagination of a 
poet. Lady Flavia Anderson has written such a 
book: her thesis is entirely new, and carries 
conviction as being both plausible and imagina- 
tively rich. Lady Flavia’s theory is essentially 
simple and concrete ; 
illuminates so much material that it is hard to 
believe that she is wrong. 

The earlier interpretation of the Grail, as the 
divine food-vessel or cauldron of Celtic mythology, 
symbol of the female generative powers, with the 
bleeding spear of the sun-god as the male symbol, 
is convincing so far as it goes: what major 


symbolic mystery has not a sexual level of. 


interpretation ? It leaves out, however—so Lady 
Flavia argues—a third object, present in every 
account of the Grail, a sword, broken and mended 
again, or drawn out of a stone. If the spear is the 
male generative symbol, what is the sword? 
Lady Flavia marshals her evidence to convince 
us that the Grail was nothing so abstract as a 
mythical food-vessel, but was the sacred object 
of a mystery cult, possessed by the Greeks, the 
Druids, possibly, too, by the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews and other races. It was, in fact, a lens 
of crystal or glass, or in some cases a burnished 
metal bowl, used as a burning-glass to kindle the 
sacred fire from the sun’s rays. It is well known 
that, among the Druids, each year all were 
extinguished, and the arch-Druid kindled a 
“pure ” flame from the sun itself, a sacred fire 
from which all other fires were rekindled. The 
Grail performs the feminine function of receiving 
the sun’s rays, symbolised by the spear, and is 
therefore in legend symbolised by a virgin, and 
was probably also guarded by a priestess. The 
sword is the kindled flame, generally associated 
with the king, whose torch was extinguished on 
his death, and must be drawn “ from the stone” 
again for the new king. Thus when Arthur drew 
Excalibur from the stone he in fact kindled a real 
and.not a symbolic brand, from a crystal lens, or 
pethaps from a glass vessel filled with water. 
The “‘ snake’s eggs ”’ associated with the Druids 
were, Lady Flavia thinks, blown-glass vessels 
which, filled with water, were used as Grails. 
There must have been many such objects in 
England and Ireland in Celtic and Roman ti 
and Lady Flavia thinks it highly likely that a Grail 
really was preserved by the monks of Glastonbury, 
which had been a chief centre of the cult, with 
Wookey Hole as the Chapel Perilous. The first 
monks accepted the custody of the holy object 
from the last Druids, whose conversion to 
Christianity was made easier by their knowledge 
of the symbolism of the Grail—God the Son born 
of a pure virgin from Ged the Father, like the 
fiame kindled from the sun, and the same light 
proceeding from the fire kindled on earth as from 
the source in heaven. Thus the Grail legend 
becomes at once more concrete and more 
symbolically rich, and the sexual symbolism 
becomes identical with that of the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. It is easy to believe 
that this symbolism made the Druids ready to 
accept the Christian doctrine ; and that, recipro- 
cally, Christian missionaries were in many cases 
willing to take over the Grail symbolism, and in 
some cases the sacred object itself. On this point 
Lady Flavia brings forward instances of refusal, 
as well as of acceptance, of Grails by missionaries. 
That is the barest outline of the theory. Can 
one blame the author if her theme sometimes 
carries her beyond her evidence? Was Urim, 


the sacred'object kept in the Ark, a Grail? Were 
. the Golden Apples cf the Hesperides, the Golden 
Fleece, and the apples of Eden itself fire-making 
lenses? It is tempting io identify the Biblical 
Fall with the sin of fire-making that brought 


a single inspired guess — 
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- Awarning 
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URING the last few months, some 
D 10,000 readers have changed to the 
‘Manchester Guardian. This is agreeable to 
us, and encouraging. But are we in danger 
of becoming a ‘successful’ newspaper, with 
all the failings that this word implies? 

We hope not, and we think not. These 
new readers must take us as they find us. 
They are intelligent people. They will hardly 
expect the Manchester Guardian to dance to 
their tune, or to tremble lest occasionally 
a point of view conflicts with theirs. The 
Manchester Guardian is an outspoken news- 
paper, which takes its mission seriously 
(although never solemnly!) 

A newspaper is an important influence in 
the life of the regular reader. Let that news- 
paper, then, be the best that, in this fallible 
world, fallible men can produce. The 
Manchester Guardian can make no higher 
claim than that it does its best to respect the 
truth, the English language, and the reader. 
You may find that this isexactly what youwant. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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“ Certainly the best modern book on the Crimean War, and 
perhaps the best of them all, including Kinglake.” 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES (Time & Tide) 


“A fine bit of historical research and a brilliant piece of 
story telling.” 
T. W. HUTTON (Birmingham Post) 


“A magnificently readable book. A fantastic story, tre- 
mendously well told.” 
JOHN WELCOME (Jrish Times) 


“ For me this is the book of the year.” 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard) 


“ Of the greatest interest and immensely readable.” 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 


“ This is an enthralling book.” 
D. C. SOMERVELL (Daily Telegraph) 


The Diaghilev Ballet: 
1909-29 
S. L. GRIGORIEV 


Translaied and edited by Vera Bowen 
Illus. 35s. 


“What a story it is! What a ballet it was! What dreams 
Diaghilev dreamt! What miracles Grigoriev performed to- 
wards their realisation ! ” 

RICHARD BUCKLE (The Observer) 


Hatred, Ridicule or 
Contempt 

A BOOK OF LIBEL CASES 
Joseph Dean 


15s. 
“ Mr. Dean has’ skilfully selected a number of cases which 
illustrate various aspects of the law of libel. He has a re- 


markable gift for lively narrative.” 
(Birmingham Post) 
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punishment down upon the parallel figure of 
Prometheus; but is the evidence sufficient? 
Perhaps Danae in her tower, and other virgins 
visited by sun-gods, are Grails, but one has to 
stop somewhere, and the instances from Middle 
Eastern and Hebrew legend (Solomon’s marriage 
to the daughter of the King of Egypt, for example) 
seem out of range. Certainly the legend of the 
Waste Land and the Sick King seems best 
explained as a veiled lament for the passing of 
the old mystery cult of the Celtic races: the 
knight no longer asks the relevant questions— 
seeks initiation—and the old culture and its 
custodian waste away. 

Lady Flavia herself adopts an ultra-Christian 
attitude to her material, and I could have wished 
that she had omitted her last chapter of personal 
interpretation. Symbols may be read in many 
ways, and to say in the end that a piece of 
symbolism is really true only in one context is 
surely contrary to the very nature of this essentially 
poetic mode of thought. Lady Flavia’s view that 
the behaviour cf light was expressly designed to 
convey to man the nature of the Trinity struck 
me as too narrow a reading of the Smaragdine 
text, “‘ As above, so below.” We must picture 
the invisible in terms of the visible, it is true, but 
why limit the Correspondences? (to use a 
Swedenborgian term). The Chinese have picked 
upon another no less rich symbolic theme in the 
Yin and Yang duality. _But what she does make 
clear is why that particular piece of pagan 
symbolism should have been taken over by the 
Christians, and continued to be fraught with-so 
much religious devotion and poetic power, so 
long as human memory retained the last fading 
traces of the old reverence for the sacred objects 
of the cult of the sun-god. 

KATHLEEN RAINE 


The two most recent volumes in Faber’s series 
of popular biographies (12s. 6d. each) are J. B. 
Sidgwick’s William Herschel and Leslie Paul’s 
Sir Thomas More. 











THE PAST IN THE PRESENT 
SEX 
HISTORY 


G. R. Taylor 


This book will make many people very 
angry. The author defies the puritan- 
ical streak in the English character and 
suggests that present-day morality is 
built out of an aggregate of man’s pre- 
vious moral codes; what we regard as 
progressive may in fact be quite the 
opposite. His revealing account of 
sexual hehaviour through the centuries 
and of the Church’s influence on moral 
attitudes makes Sex in History.an im- 
portant and original contribution to 
this too-delicate subject. 


21/- 

Previously published in the series 
Soil & Civilisation 
Boats & Boatmen 
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MORE OF MR. AMERY 
My Political Life. Vol. Il. 1914-1929. By 
L. S. AMery. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Mr. Amery.is cursed with a facile pen, He has 
been on the fringe of politics for fifty years, and 
sometimes near the centre. He has had enough 
interesting experiences to fill a volume; but he 
insists on writing three, and these will tax the 
reader’s patience. It is difficult to get up much 
interest in yet another account of Grey’s speech 
to the House of Commons on the outbreak of the 
first world war; and though Mr. Amery’s tour of 
the Dominions was no doubt of great interest to 
him, it is of none to us, especially when it is 
extended by long quotations from his after- 
dinner speeches. Yet these are a testimony to 
Mr. Amery’s vitality, not only then but now. 
Unlike many old men, he does not live in the past. 
He is concerned only with the present; and his 
political autobiography is designed to advocate an 


imperial tariff union as much as to contribute to 


the historical record. In a changing world, Mr. 
Amery has remained unchanged. He has never 
doubted that he was right. He has aspired to 
make events; and the aspiration is still with him. 
The more detached reader will be interested. 
rather in the question: why did this able, 
courageous man make so little impact on events? 
Why did he remain always slightly below the first 
rank in politics? The answef is perhaps to be 
found in these pages. His speeches were always 
a little too long, always a little too clear and asser- 
tive. Mr. Amery had no patience with com- 
promise, no time for the waverer. He pressed 


. always for resolute action. During the first world 


war, he tried to push Lloyd George into supreme 
power, long before that master of»political tactics 
judged that the time was ripe. Every leading 
statesman received from Mr. Amery long letters 
of advice, full of promptings to the logical ‘course 
that is so seldom possible in a democracy. He 
advocated a small war cabinet and a unified com- 
mand—two essentials for winning the war that 
were achieved much later than he wished. After 
the war, he tried to get from the Coalition some- 
thing more constructive than anti-Socialism. 
When he failed, he took the lead in overthrowing 
Lloyd George, only to discover that with Baldwin 
he had saddled himself with a statesm:an much 
more procrastinating. 

He makes here an interesting contribution to 
history. It has always been a puzzle why Baldwin 
suddenly decided to fight an election on the issue 
of Protection in the autumn of 1923. Mr. Amery 
shows that Baldwin was alarmed by the news that 
Lloyd George was returning from the United 
States with a programme of Imperial Preference. 
Baidwin determined to get in first: his motive was 
to dish Lloyd George, not to save the Empire, 
and he lost interest in Protection once his object 
had been achieved. Again, Baldwin’s motive in 
making the National Government of 1931 was to 
keep out Lloyd George; and he was of course 
seconded by Neville Chamberlain, who never got 
over the humilation of Lloyd George’s verdict in 
1917, “when I saw that pinhead, I said to myself 
h2 won’t be any use.” Mr. Amery also refuses to 
be overawed by Churchill’s later fame. In the 
Twenties he was, Mr. Amery insists, a Victorian 
Free Trader; and his policy at the Treasury pre- 
pared the way for the great economic crisis. It 
can indeed be plausibly argued that for Sir Win- 
ston, Empire has always been a matter of military 


_) grandeur rather than of economic co-operation. 


Mr. Amery, on the other hand, returned from 
his tour of the Dominions in 1928 resolved to 
repeat more successfully the campaign of Joseph 
Chamberlain. It came to nothing; and this, too, 
can be explained from his book. .Mr. Amery has 
always moved, as Milner did, in too narrow a 
circle. All Souls has been his ruin. He 
remarks complacently that the Cabinet of 1922 
contained three Fellows of All Souls. This is less 
impressive, when it turns out that the other two 
were Curzon and Lord Halifax. Mr. Amery has 
always supposed that the country was with him, 
if he could capture the common-room at All Souls 
and a few undergraduate clubs; as, during the first 
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world war, he tried to win the war by establishing 


a private dining circle. He spoke assiduously at 
elections; but the English people were always 
remote from him. A man of his ability and in- 
tegrity ought to have been a Socialist; and his 
schemes for developing the Empire will be 
achieved by a Labour Government, if they are 
ever achieved at all. Privilege and planning go 
ill together; and neither All Souls nor The Times 
are good training for one who would lead in a 


democracy. ALP.T 
. J. P. Taytor 


VENGEANCE OF JENNY’S CASE 


To Beg I Am Ashamed. By SHEILA Cousins, 
Richards Press. 12s. 6d. 


The “ghost” who assisted Mrs. “Cousins” 
(how entangled we are getting in inverted 
commas) to compile her “autobiography of a 
prostitute ” might suitably have begun it as Defoe 
began his fictional narrative of Moll Flanders: 

The world is so taken up of late with novels and 
romances, that it will be hard for a private history 
to be taken for genuine, where the names and other 
circumstances of the person are concealed . . . The 
author is here supposed to be writing her own 
history, and in the very beginning of her account 
she gives the reasons why she thinks fit to conceal 
her true name, after which there is no occasion to 
say any more about that, It is true that the 
original of the story is put into new words, but the 
style of the famous lady we here speak of is a little 
altered. : 

This is the only similarity between this book 
and Defoe’s. Moll Flanders is fiction—a Fanny 
Hill suitably bowdlerized with passages of rather 
repugnant face-saving morality: perhaps a great 
novel, but by accident, not an honest book. .To 
make his character live so solidly, so securely, the 
author has had to cheat—all his other characters 
are dimmed to make his “1” stand out, as “I’s” 
do not in real life. We are less real to ourselves 
than is the man beside us in the railway carriage. 

To Beg I Am Ashamed, like most autobio- 
graphies, presents a rather dim central figure, but 
how vividly the minor characters emerge. “A 
canvasser with a pock-marked chin which looked 
as if it had been nibbled by a rat”; an old man 
in the water-softener’s office—“he had a red 
and blotched face and a little paunch that gave 
the impression less of belonging to him than of 
going on ahead of him as he walked.” 

It is difficult to see why this book should have 
been suppressed before the war; there are no 
“warm” passages (indeed, a great part of. the 
book does not deal with prostitution at all), and 
the lesson it draws is an exemplary one. Perhaps 
I ought not to be reviewing the book as I know 
the “ghost” personally and was introduced to 
“Mrs. Cousins” while the book was being 
written, but at least I can assure the reader that 
fiction is not being foisted on him as fact. 

“T was born a lady and still look like one”— 
Mrs. Cousins (it’s time to drop the. inverted 
commas) may not be a typical street-walker, if 
a typical street-walker exists any more than a 
typical stockbroker, for infinite chances do alle- 
viate the monotony—a trip to Bermuda, say, 
a constant danger of violence, marriage to an 
American soldier—all is possible when you are 
still young. In this sweepstake of a life Mrs. 
Cousins won a minor prize. She married twice 
and the second marriage took her to Malaya. She 
followed a great many jobs before she finally took 
to the pavement, and her_early life, the life of 
women’s hostels and lodgings, of selling vacuum- 
cleaners and water-softeners, of afternoons off in 
the country, a Lyons Corner House life, has 
never, to my knowledge, been so well described. 
Into these chancy jobs Fate inserts the love affair 
that.came to nothing, the ly semi-seductions 
on horsehair sofas, the illegitimate child, so that 
when she starts her life on the street it is with 
a frigid dislike of men, a kind of pride, almost 


a desire to avenge herself by aiding them in degra- 
dation. : 

One night in early October I paid my bus fare 

to Piccadilly, ste; holding 


off at the Circus, and, 
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In great demand 
Cc. S. Forester 
HORNBLOWER AND 
THE ATROPOS 
“Every thrilling episode ... ripples 
with humour, is taut with suspense 
and lit with the high spirit that men 
call up in danger” VIOLA GARVIN 
(D. Telegraph). 2nd Imp. 12/6 
Beatrix Beck 
THE PRIEST 
“ A moving account of a profound 
and tragic experience . . . a powerful 
talent ” TIMES LiT. suPP. 2nd a4 


‘| Ruth Park 
A POWER OF ROSES 


“She understands childhood, old 
age, poverty and sickness from the 
inside, yet through all the squalor, 
gaiety breaks, illumined by the 
author's irresistible vitality.” ALISON 
BLAIR (S. Times). 12/6 


GOile Strandberg 
TIGERLAND AND 
SOUTH SEA 


“A gift for light sharp commentary 
and description . . . There is plenty 
to entertain in the .gatherings of 
this good-humoured wanderer” 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD ( Bookman). 

2nd Imp. Illustrated 18/- 


Charles Thayer | 
HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR 


“ Brilliant and witty ...one only 
wishes there were more diplomats 
like Mr. Thayer” Fime & Tide 12/6 


| V. Sackville-West 
IN YOUR GARDEN AGAIN 
A second collection of her famous 
Observer articles which “will 
reward any gardener” (Country 
Life). Illustrated 15l- 








ROMAIN 


| Gat4 


THE COLOURS 
OF THE DAY [12/6] 


“Wise and witty...deals with that 
Corneillian conflict, beloved by the 
French, between Love and Duty — but 
with the lightest of touches . ... There is 
much of the south in this very French 
book”? ANTHONY RHODES (S. Times). 
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READY TODAY 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Volume 8 


1660—1714 


edited by 
ANDREW BROWNING, M.A.,D. LITT. 


Professor of History, Glasgow University. 


“* An understanding of contemporary 
modes of thought must be sought in 
contemporary sources. Such is the 
justification of this huge series, and it is 
a sound one.”’ V. H. GALBRAITH, 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 


1,000 pages 21 maps and 4 diagrams 
80s. net 


ROUND ABOUT INDIA 


By JOHN SEYMOUR 


Of Mr. Seymour’s first book, The 
Hard Way to India, the New Statesman 
and Nation wrote : ‘* He has a sure eye 
for what is interesting and significant in 
the unfamiliar scene, he persuades one 
that he is. an honest and accurate 
observer.” 
256 pages 


16 plates 18s. net 





THE SPLENDID CENTURY 
By W. H. LEWIS 
““To read this book is really to 


experience the seventeenth century, 


the France of Louis XIV.”"— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


320 pages 16 plates 25s. net 
FAMILY AND COLOUR 
IN JAMAICA 


By F. M. HENRIQUES 


An intimate picture of life in one of 
Britain’s oldest colonies—its social 
structure, the colour question, family 
life and its rituals, and finally the 
economic situation. 

Introduction by Meyer Forbes, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Social Anthropology, 
Cambridge. 


200 pages 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH PAINTING 
By ERNEST SHORT 


‘“‘His survey is far more than an 
assemblage of historical facts, it is, in a 
very real sense, a vivid and illuminating 
interpretation of them.” 
304 pages 32 plates 25s. net 
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Asia and Western 
Dominance 


K. M. PANIKKAR, Indian Ambassador 
to Egypt. Beginning with the Age of 


a as 7 


century, this work covers in a wide sweep 
the political events that reached their 
climax in the conquest of India by Britain 
and the control of China by the Great iff 
Powers, 30s. net 


The New West 
Africa 


Edited by BASIL DAVIDSON and 
ADENEKAN ADEMOLA. A factual, 
critical and constructive account of the 
very important political and social changes 
now going forward in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. It offers a unique contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the West 
African drive for independence and self- 
government. Introduction by Ritchie Calder. 

15s. net 


the Modern World 


GILBERT MURRAY, O.M., tries to | 
show the special value to the world of | 
those nations which have in various 
degrees inherited the great ‘“ Hellenic” 
or “ Christian ’’ tradition that comes from 
Rome, Jerusalem and Athens. 

Cloth 5s., paper 3s. 6d. net 


Readings in 
Business Cycles and 
National Income 


Edited by ALVIN H. HANSEN and 
RICHARD V. CLEMENCE. Here in 
unabridged form are the key writings of 
the leading economists on the business 
cycle. The contributors include R. F. 
Harrod, R. G. Hawtrey, W. S. Jevons, 
R. F. Kahn, N. Kaldor, J. M. Keynes. 
30s. net 


The English Local 


Government System 


J. H. WARREN, M.A., D.P.A. “ By far 
the best book written by a local govern- 
ment officer.” —The Listener. ‘‘ A practical 
and useful account.”—Law Journal. 
3rd revised edn. 5thimp. 12s. 6d. net 


History of British 
Socialism 


M. BEER. “ The most complete account 
of the development of Socialist thought 
in Great Britain which has yet appeared.” 
—from the introduction by R. H. Tawney. 
Contents : Mediaeval Communism ; 1760- 
1834; Chartism; Modern Socialism. 
8th imp. 2 volumes. 15s. net each 
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my head in the air, walked down the pavement like 


a queen. If they wanted me they must pay for 
me. It meant so little. I don’t even remember the 
first man who paid. 

Mrs. Cousins is admirably honest in her- pic- 
ture of the real horror of thé profession—not the 
physical act, but the loss of personality, the bore- 
dom and repetitiveness of the masculine conversa- 
tions : 

The thought that chills me, as I leave my flat 
at seven, is that once more I must hear tonight, 
once, twice, three times maybe, the same unending 
gramophone record of male plaintiveness and pity 
and boastfulness and desire. 

One remembers what poor Jenny had to 
undergo from Rossetti all that long night of 
patronising pity. 

Honesty produces its own odd poetry and per- 
ception. “ I could see that, for some people, to grow 
up is only to become more poignantly a child.” 
The most moving passage in this autobiography 
has no bearing on the main subject: it is the 
description of one genuine love affair which, like 
Lady Macbeth’s death, missed the right moment 
and was consummated too late. “In bed beside 
me he would cry helplessly for minutes together 
in the dark, and he could never tell me why.” 

GRAHAM GREENE 


RACE RELATIONS 


The Makah Indians. By ELIZABETH COLSON. 
Manchester University Press. 28s. 


Family and Colour in Jamaica. By FERNANDO 
Henriques. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 


The subject called Race Relations is now a 
Thing. After a late start Britain is producing its 
pundits, its study groups, its teachers, and its 
public demand for enlightenment. It would be 
as well if we decided soon on the nature and the 
boundaries of the Thing in order, at the very least, 
to abort the proliferation of a woolly expertise. 
Now two anthropologists opportunely show us 








“ To know whether a fungus is safe to 
eat, we must be able to recognise it and 


know its proved reputation.”’ Thus the 
author explodes the old theories of 
distinguishing edible from poisonous 
fungi by peeling and other tests. This 
fascinating book covers a host of other 
fungi from truffles and mildew to wheat 
rust and dry rot and illustrates 18 edible 
British fungi. ““ The reader may consult 
it to discover which fungi should not 
be eaten, to learn the true facts about 
dry rot, or the amazing story of the 
development of penicillin. It is 
scholarly, beautifully illustrated, and 
comprehensive.”” | —JOHN O’LONDON’S 
‘MUSHROOMS aad TOADSTOOLS’ 
by John Ramsbottom, in the New 
Naturalist series. With 84 plates in 
colour and 58 photographs. Collins, 30s. 
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what kinds of themes cam guide us through an : 
ill-defined territory. 

The Makah Indians is a truly remarkable book ; 
it exceeds in worth even the appraisal in its well- 
written blurb. Manchester puts us in its debt. 
Dr. Colson writes about the assimilation of a small 
American Indian tribe in the State of Washington. 
She deals with the response of the tribe to the 
best part of a century of reservation life. She 
shows us: the forces which have shaped the 
relations between’ the Makah and their white 
neighbours and determined the place of the little 
Indian world in the universe of American society. 
An American with long experience of the limits of 
English familiarity with her country, Dr. Colson 
presents her study against a firm background of 
American Indian policy. With the aid of a clear 
style, admirable powers of organisation, and a 
mind as precise as it is gifted with social insight, 
she sets out the significant fate of some of the first 
Americans bearing up against the ebullience of 
the United States. 

To say that the people now called the Makah 
have survived their ordeal tells only part of the 
truth, for, in a sense, they have been created by 
the very forces which were designed to smother 
them. After their treaty with the United States 
about a century ago they were given a reservation 
and a succession of Indian Agents who appear to 
have been dedicated to the proposition that all 
Indians can be made good Americans by bullying 
them out of their culture. Many of their children 
went through the mill of Americanising schools ; 
until the re-formulation of Indian policy in the 
mid-Thirties ‘their customs were suppressed 
under a knuckle-rapping discipline ; they. inter- 
married with both whites and- other kinds of 
Indians ; they became for the most part English- 
speaking Christians. Yet, racially removed from 
the original Indian stock, thoroughly Americanised 
over a wide range of their culture, and living 
peacefully and intimately cheek by jowl with 
whites, the Makah survive as a self-conscious 
sub-society. 

The key to their unlooked-for persistence seems 
to lie in a combination of happy economic circum- 
stances, which have allowed them to maintain a 
reasonable American standard of living, and the 
status of wardship set up by American~ Indian 
policy. Although they have been citizens: of the 
United States since 1924, the Makah enjoy the 
privileges of a specially protected minority. At 
the sacrifice only of liquor, they have been left, in 
recent decades, to live very much as masters in 
their reservation, exempt from many obligations to 
the State of which their territory is part. They 
themselves determine who shall be Makah ; they 
prevent non-Makah from owning land in their 
reservation; they profit corporately from their 
tribal property; they have their own tribal 
council and court. Is this assimilation ? 

It happens that Dr. Colson’s book coincides 
with a major change in American Indian policy, 
for on August 15 of this year new legislation 
began to hand over Indian areas to legal control 
by the various States. To many American 
liberals this attack on Federal guardianship is an 
attack on Indian rights ; The Makah Indians will 
help us to understand the pros and cons of 
alternative policies. 

In the days of the Raj “ And your Indians ? ”’ 
was a good tu quoque to Americans gratuitously 
solicitous for the welfare of our Indians. We may 
perhaps now see that the riposte can still serve 
when rumbling draws unwelcome attention to the 
inhabitants of the British West Indies. There, as 
far as the study of race relations is concerned, the 
main interest lies not in the encysting of racial 
minorities within the greater society, but in the 
bracketing of class and colour throughout the 
social range. ‘This is one of the main themes of 
Dr. Henriques’s book. 

Dr. Henriques is a young West Indian who has 
done what the growth of sociology and anthro- 
pology must further encourage: he has-revisited 
his home society as an observer. In this he has 
well combined the objectivity of the scientist and 
the intimacy of the participant. Jamaican 
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poverty and social frustration have impressed him-- | 


deeply, but he has remained cool and analytical, 
He shows how the class continuum is reflected in. 


«the colour gradations from black to white; how 
what he aptly calls the “‘ white bias ” of the system . 


sets people on the strenuous path of improving 


‘their “ colour” by tampering with their skin and. 


hair and by “ fair’? ; how—and here 
his intimate knowledge does good service—the 
embedded colour prejudices of Jamaican society 


are often concealed from ordinary view by 2 


blanket of secretiveness and suppression. of 
public comment. 

As part of his second major topic Dr. Henriques 
deals with the much misunderstood problem of. 
illegitimacy and informal marriage. He links up 
matrimonial forms with class differences and 
demonstrates (with an eye, no doubt, on the 
superficial do-gooder) that the normality of 
marriage types in their several social regions is an 
institutional arrangement which is unlikely to 
respond simply to exhortation. 

There are many other points of interest in the 
book ; it is a great pity that they are not fully 
worked out. Indeed, the study as a whole is too 
summary. Statements are often baldly made; 
arguments are not developed; ‘facts are not 
sufficiently-arrayed. I fear also that Dr. Henriques 
has laid himself open to attack in one or two 
naive psychologisms. Jamaican personality may 
be an interesting thing to look into; Miss 
Madeline Kerr looked into it in a: book published 
last year, although Dr. Henriques dees not 
mention this; but .the anthropologist’s plain 
statements about personality and its sources will 
not do. 

Mavrice FREEDMAN 


HALF-TIME SCORE 


The Noél Coward Song Book. By NOoét 
CowarD. Michael Joseph. 35s. 


The Art of Noél Coward. By ROBERT GREACEN. 
Hand & Flower Press. 9s. 6d. 

How far is the pianoforte on the way out? 
How many women still exist frugally by guiding 
faltering fingers through those delightful Czerny 
exercises ? Do metronomes still click relentlessly 
upon mahogany lids ? One assumes that shortly 
the television set will have supplanted the upright 
as a badge of respectability in the aspidistra room. 
Even piano tuners seem fewer and the valse 
brillante which rounds off their doleful righting of 
the wires has a less brillante ring than before. 

For the pianists who remain, The Noél Coward 
Song Book is most handsomely produced, has an 
excellent portrait (in paint, not words) of the 
composer by Clemence Dane, some gay illustra- 
tions by Gladys Calthrop, and contains over fifty 
songs. 
even disregarding their quality, the price is cheap. 
The author has contributed a characteristic intro- 
duction (incredible that Cochran did not take to 
Poor Little Rich Girl). 

Mr. Coward has, like many of us, a sentimental 
weakness for the barrel-organ, and it is in its 
nostalgia for the dear, dead, pre-war days that 
this volume is so strong. Prop it upon the instru- 
ment, strike upon the keys, and then, if you are 
competent, there come gliding through the mists 
of time Delysia, singing the enchanting song of 
which Sir Charles disapproved, Jessie Matthews, 
sporting that captivating fringe, Peggy Wood, 
who sang so sweetly on the note, and Gertrude 
Lawrence, who sang even more sweetly when just 
off it. . It is a sad experience, for these great 
players had a charm and a style and a magic 
unknown upon our stage today. They needed 
no row of microphone periscopes popped up for 
them beyond the footlights, and they would have 
detested the scurrying, musical chairs technique 
required for their effective use. They were un- 
mechanised. 

It is significant that 32 of the songs are pre-war, 
and these show the composer at his best. 
reminders are needed of what that best means. 


After 1940, and exe :pt for the beautiful Sigh No — 


‘More, we find ano.aer Mr. Coward, less tuneful 


At roughly eightpence a number, and 
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-Tllustrated 
Classics 


General Editor 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


“ In reading a book which is an old 
favourite with me, I have not only the 
_ pleasure of imagination and of a critical 
relish of the work, but the pleasures of 
memory added to it.”’—Hazlitt. 





THE COMPLETE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
Edited and with an introduction by John 
Gawsworth, this authoritati ae —es 

ee oe e 
chem *s illustrations for Poseiaskoee 
No. 25. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 
Robert Southey 
Edited, with an introduction, notes and an 
appendix on the Naples Controversy, by 
R. H. , the text follows that of 
the thirteenth ition, which contained the 
author’s last corrections. ‘The illustrations 


consist of — of paintings and 
facsimiles of 
* No. 28, 10s. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 
Charles Lamb 
Edited and with an introduction and notes 
by Malcolm Elwin, the text of this edition 
follows the texts of ' the first editions of Elia, 
1823, and The Last Essays of Elia, 1833. 
Tilustrated with reproductions of paintings 


d prints. 
No. 14 9s. 6d. 
TOM JONES 
7 Fielding 
Apart from correction of obvious 


inconsistencies, his edition reproduces the 
text-of the second edition of 1749, the last 
corrected by the author. The illustrations 
in black and white and the coloured frontis- 


omg are by Brian Robb. 

‘0. 26. 10s. 6d. 
KENILWORTH 
Sir Walter Scott 


This edition follows the text published by 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh, 1831—the last 
edition corrected by the author. The illus- 
ee eee ee ee oe ee Oe 


by Hookway Cowles. 
0. 22. 10s. 6d. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
Jane Austen 


The text of this edition follows that of the 
second edition published in 1813—the last 
maconr f seen by the author—except in 





The illustrations in colour and 

and white are by Philip Gough. 
No. 23. 6d. 
This series is exceptionally well printed 


on good paper, tastefully and most 








SIGMUND FREUD 
ON APHASIA 
First English edition of this excessively 
rare work. As topical today as when 
written. 12s. 6d. 


MARIE BONAPARTE 
FEMALE SEXUALITY 


Earliest experiences determine the adult 
function ; a process far more complicated 
than in the male. 21s. 


PAUL FEDERN, ™.. 
EGO PSYCHOLOGY AND 

THE PSYCHOSES 

. belongs with the works of Freud 


himectf among the indispensable found- 
ations of any psychiatric library.” The 
30s. 


Psychiatric Quarterly. 


EDWARD GLOVER, mp. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND 
CHILD PSYCHIATRY 
An attempt at a systematic classification 
of the mental disorders of —. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


4 * FOR BOOKS» 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


All new Books available on day of 
publication. Secondhand and rare Books 
on every — Stock of over three 
million volume 


Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Materials, Music. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continen- 
tal magazines; and we have a first-class Postal Library. 


H9-I25 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Rd. Stn. 
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Mrs. Livingstone 


I Presume! 
RICHARD KAYNE 


Yes, Mrs. Livingstone it is—a little less sure 
of her emotions, of herself and of life about 


INDIAN JOURNAL 
Edited by Ray Murphy 

*“* Handsome book . . . remark- 
ably well produced.” RAYMOND 
MORTIMER—Sunday Times. 


9 full page photo-litho colour plates, 12 
photographs and 13 line drawings by 
Edward Lear. 42/- 


YANKEE, R.N. 


_ Com. A. H. Cherry, O.B.E. 


** Adventure in plenty. A lot 
can be learned about improv- 
ing Anglo-American relations 
from the American who lived, 
fought and thought British.” 
—Daily Herald. 

36 illustrations and end-papers. —_25/- 


HANS HASS 
Under the Red Sea 


**For adventure the name is 
Hass.”’—Evening News. 
81 photographs. 16/- 


Diving to Adventure 
** The most remarkable series 


of undersea photographs I have 
ever seen.”’—Observer. 
68 photographs. 16/- 


EILEEN BIGLAND 
Marie Corelli : 

The Woman and the Legend 
“The best biography of any 
kind that I have read for a 
long time.”’— Yorkshire Post. 

18 photographs 18]- 


JANE AVRIL 


of the Moulin Rouge 
Fosé Sherchiff 

“* This biography of a famous 
Parisian dancer of the °90s is 
at once triste and gay.”— 


Sunday Times. 
13 drawings and colour frontispiece by 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 16/- 


LOVER UNDER 
ANOTHER NAME 
Ethel Mannin 


“There is a ech me challenge 
in this profoundly interesting 
novel ”—Daily Telegraph. 


attractively bound. . . . It would be very 12/6 
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certainly, and possibly less successful. He sticks 
to his guns over Pacific 1860 (** musically, my 
best work to date’’), and includes Ave numbers 
from Ace of Clubs. Both of these encertainments 
were unhappy experiences, and the songs from 
them do not make one doubt one’s previous judg- 
ment. One would gladly jettison theim for older 
favourites—Let’s Live Dangerously, perhaps, and 
Danser, Danser, which Yvonne Printeaazs gave 
forth so winningly in Conversation Piece. 

It is not easy to see the point of Mr. Greacen’s 
well-meaning and almost reverent book. A 
facsimile of part of the manuscript of Quadrille 
does not get us anywhere, and of the 87 pages, 
much space is taken up with potted sections of 
Present Indicative and with potted plots of Mr. 
Coward’s plays. What remains ? Precious little. 
Blithe Spirit is, we learn, well constructed and has 
**just the right tensions, moments of relief and 
witty shafts.” Buzz, buzz! What does Mr. 
Greacen mean when he says that Hay Fever 
** continues the attack on the Mayfair world, the 
smart set that knows neither responsibility nor 
even genuine pleasure”’? This is bosh. It was a 
highly funny light comedy about an eccentric 
theatrical and literary world. There are no 
records of smart audiences writhing before this 
bitter onslaught. In Relative Values, we read, 
** Coward surveys post-war English society with 
the care of a Fabian, if from a rather different 
standpoint.” With the care of a Fabian? Does 
Mr. Greacen really mean this? Over-buttered 
toast can be extraordinarily sickly. 

However, this sad little book does serve one 
useful purpose. With the Song Book it reminds 
us of. what we owe to Noél Coward. At what 
might be thought to be a transitional stage in his 
career, these books display our debt to date. It 


is very great. ARTHUR MARSHALL 


David Katz’s Animals and Men and the late W. G. 
de Burgh’s Legacy of the Ancient World now appear as 
Pelicans. The first is published at 2s. and the second 
is in 2 vols. at 2s. 6d. each. 





Books about People 
A Socialist Anthology 


Edited and introduced by NORMAN LONGMATE 


337 generous extracts from Socialist books, 
speeches, pamphlets and songs, from Keir 
Hardie to Kingsley Martin. ‘“ A book to cheer on 
the missionary militant ’’—Economist. 256 pages. 

21s. net. 


Our Advancing Years 


by TREVOR HOWELL, M.R.CLP. Edin. 


A specialist’s survey of progress in the social 
care of the elderly—the new and urgent science 
of geriatrics. Fully illustrated. 16s. net. 


My Gypsy Days 
Recollections of a Romani Rawnie 
by DORA YATES 


** An enchanting book ’’—Augustus John, O.M. 
The moving account of 50 years’ friendship 
with gypsies, written by the Secretary of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. 23 unique photos. 16s. net. 


London General 
by FREDERICK WILLIS 


London at the turn of the century vividly re- 
captured by the -author of the famous /0/ 
Jubilee Road and Peace and Dripping Toast. 
48 fascinating plates. 192 pages. 18s. net. 


Published by PHOENIX HOUSE LTD. 
d) : 38 William IV Street, 
POeHIN London, W.C.2. 
From, or through, your Bookshop 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF COMMON 

SENSE 7 
Some Main Problems of Philosophy. By 
G. E. Moore. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


The appearance of a new book by Professor 
Moore is bound to be an event of importance 
not only for all students of philosophy but for 
anyone who takes a serious interest in contem- 
porary thought. For though. Moore has ‘never 
written or taught except within the confines of 
technical philosophy, he has had an influence far 
outside them. It has been an influence at 
once profound and yet elusive: difficult to de- 
fine, and difficult to exaggerate. ‘Brilliantly caught 
in a memoir by the late Lord Keynes, it still 
cannot be fully appreciated by anyone unacquain- 
ted with the style, the temper,-the compelling 
reasonableness of Moore’s thought. It is just 
such an introduction that Some Main Problems 
of Philosophy effects. 

Yet possibly the reader, on opening it, might 
be disappointed to find that it consists entirely 
of some lectures delivered in the winter of 1910-11. 
If so, I cannot do better than to commend to 
him the opening paragraph of Professor Wisdom’s 
Foreword : 

When I urged Professor Moore to publish these 
lectures which he gave some forty years ago he 
said to me; “But surely they are out of date?” 
Certainly they are out of date. Moore’s own work 
in philosophy over these forty years is by itself 
enough to render them out of date. Anyone hearing 
these lectures at the time they were given might 
have guessed that they would soon be out of date. 
For in these lectures philosophy is done with a 
directness and honesty and incisiveness which at 
once give hope that we may, working with Moore, 
soon cut a way out of the jungle into the light. It 
is the same hope we felt when we read what we still 
read—Moore’s Principia Ethica and his Philoso- 
phical Studies. That hope was justified. 

** A Defence of Common Sense” is the title 
of one of Moore’s most famous papers but it 
could serve as a sub-title for the whole of his work. 
This book is no exception. But it seems in it as 
if Moore is not yet altogether certain how this 
defence is to be carried out. 

At times, in dealing with some philosophical 
problem, he proceeds in a traditional manner. 
He sets out all or most of the solutions that have 
been offered (including that of Common Sense), 
considers all the arguments for and against each 
of them in turn, and finally decides in favour of 
that with the best support. Invariably it is the 
solution of Common Sense that wins through, 
and we feel relief. We feel relief because the issue 
might have gone not for but against it. But our 
relief can only be temporary. For it may well be 
that in the future someone will think up a solu- 
tion to the problem having even stronger argu- 
ments in its favour than those in favour of the 
solution of Common Sense. And the verdict 
will be reversed. 

But at other times Moore argues somewhat 
differently. At such times Common Sense is 
no longer just one of the possible solutions to a 
problem between which the philosopher must 
adjudicate. It has become the criterion, the 
yardstick of philosophical criticism. Philosophical 
views that fail to measure up to it are wrong, and 
wrong just because they fail to do so. What isn’t 
Common Sense is, in philosophy as elsewhere, 
no sense. 

And it is this second version of Moore’s défence 
of Common Sense that has proved most fruitful 
philosophically. What it brings out quite clearly 
is that a great deal of traditional metaphysics 
—for example, the denial of the reality of Time, 
or of the existence of material objects—is either 
plainly false, or else very misleadingly expressed. 
But, of course, it is itself not without its difficul- 
ties. For in the first place the notion of Common 
Sense is vague: and in the second place it can 
be misleading. It can be misleading. because 
what we ordinarily mean by Common Sense are 


the generally accepted views about what is or. 


was or will be the case. But this isn’t what interests 
Moore. What interests Moore, being a philo- 
sopher, are the generally accepted views about 


‘chair on which we sit. 


what could be the case. And it is because they — 


wish to bring this point out more clearly, that 


those contemporary philosophers who continue 


Moore’s tradition prefer to express themselves 


in a linguistic manner. They talk not about what. 


we believe or think but about the language in 
which we can properly express our beliefs and 
thoughts. The direct descendant of the philo- 
sophy of Common Sense is the Philosophy of 
Ordinary Language. 

Closely related to this notion of Common 
Sense as the criterion of philosophical truth is a 
habit of Moore’s thought to which Professor 
Wisdom draws attention in his Foreword: the 
use of particular, concrete cases in the deciding 
of general issues. For it is a fact that in ordinary 
life our interests are parti » whereas in philo- 
sophy they are general : in ordinary life, we talk 
about this-or that material object or this or that 


group of material objects, whereas in philosophy . 


we talk, tout court, about material objects. Now, 
traditionally, philosophy has maintained that we 
should correct our ordinary particular convic- 


tions by our general philosophical convictions. . 


So some philosophers, having proved to their 
satisfaction that we cannot know of the existence 
of any material object, would have us believe 
that we cannot really know of the existence of the 
But Moore reverses all 
this. Because we do know of the existence of the 
chair on which we sit, therefore we can know of 
the existence of material objects. And Moore 
reverses the traditional procedure because, as 
he puts it, “no such general principle can have 
greater certainty than the particular instances 
upon the observation of which it is based” 
(p. 143). Moore’s argument has the simplicity 
of all great revolutionary ideas. 

But Moore has always implied that the main task 
of philosophy is not to discover what we know, but 
to discover the analysis of what we know. This 
book provides us, chapter after chapter, with 
paradigms of such analysis. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


POETIC INTELLIGENCE 


Undercliff : Poems 1946-1953. By RICHARD 
EBERHART. Chatto. 10s. 6d. 


The Laughing Hyena and Other Poems. By 
D. J. ENRIGHT. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 


Various Jangling Keys. By EDGAR BOoGARDUS. 
Oxford : for the Yale University Press. 16s. 


Mr. Richard Eberhart is one of the most read- 
able, uneven, and unpredictable of the generation 
of American poets who: are now in their mid- 
forties: At his best, he invites comparison 
with major contemporary talents, at his worst 
he writes like a clumsy amateur, and his best and 
worst jostle each other in the most embarrassing. 
way. From a recent article by Mr. Donald Hall, 
I gather that Mr. Eberhart’s poems come to him 
intermittently, complete, rather in a rush, and 
are never much revised. They read that way. 
There are passages of sheer McGonagall, like 
this about scientists : 

By brain power alone they can operate, 

Too cold for love, too cold for hate, 

Not comprehending the best interest of the state 

And of the deep needs of man insensate .. . 

There are passages resembling the deceptively 
beautiful poems one writes in one’s sleep, like 
this : 

When dawn has laved with liquid light 

With luminous light the nighted tree . . . 

The alliteration, there, is disgustingly heavy and 
I cannot, though I have tried hard, think of any 
quirk of differentiating meaning to justify “‘ lum- 
inous light.”” On the other hand, here is a perfect 
onset to a poem: 

Boys in sporadic but tenacious droves 

Come with sticks, as certainly as Autumn, 

’ To assault the great torse chestnut tree. 

and here, about Baudelaire, is a perfect cading = 

One lesson loath to learn or teach 

I was, for all the works I penned 

Of learning and or humanity : 

Love, the source, I failed to honour. 
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as well as title very much after Wallace 
i con alae Gentle Gos te on 


Love said, I grow gray. 
parse ng.o op he ame mga 
And my mind fled away. 


Perhaps a “ style” is sometimes the mere crystal- 
lising of stereotyped responses. the 
unevenness and i of much of his 
bea te. alg duende coe Apo 
has a quality which is very rare indeed in contem- 
porary poets. His mind is not made up. Every 
new poem is a new exploration. He does not feel 
himself bound by wit he has said before. He 


‘does not, I think, very often know what the last 


stanza of a poem is going to be like while he is 
grappling with the first stanza. There is nothing 
preconceived or ready-made in his work and 
even in a poem which is full of atrociously clumsy 


“writing like the long Letter I we can watch 


the miracle of the free poetic intelligence, if it 
is given a chance, almost automatically righting 
its balance. There are the ijlous and 
lumpish lines about scientists I have quoted 
above. There are passages in which even the 
spelling goes haywire and the rhythms resemble 
Martin Tupper : 

The intellectual man may be an offense to heaven, 

A vile excresence and sport which nature permits. 


* But then, a little later, there is a beautiful recon- 


ciling metaphor, from “two huge branches rub- 
bing together ” in the night, for the relationship 
cf science and poetry : 

The huge branches do not quarrel, but the wind 

‘Exacerbates their potential incompatibility . 

The neo-romantic movement of the 1940s 
encouraged many poets to forget a though 
imagination and intelligence may be rasped up 
against each other by the evil winds of our time, 

Se ee ee ee ame ee a 

As it is with science and poetry . 

Mr. Enright, like Mr. Eberhart, is a poet who 
has not forgotten this, who uses his imagination 
intelligently, or his intelligence as an instrument 
of imagination. He has an obvious relationship 
to war-time poets of the Mediterranean scene 
like Lawrence Durrell, Bernard Spencer, and 
Terence Tiller (he was teaching in Egypt a year 


' or so after most of these had departed) but 


unlike them he does not mitigate his painful 
awareness of the actual Egyptian scene by consol- 
ing réferences to the great classical past. And 
he manages to like the Egyptians, in a wry way, 
mere genuinely than his forerunners did. There 
is even an ironically genial passage about King 
Farouk : 
The fat king himself, our daytime devil, we wor- 
shipped in dreams, our hero by night— 
In suffering we bought him, weight for weight— 
he was ours ! 
The volume will have a special appeal to old 
Cairo hands, to exiles who sometimes regret the 
end of exile : here is a bit about English examina- 


. tions: 


Se ee ene ee et eee 


Flinches at the symptoms of a year’s hard teaching— 
“ Falstaff indulged in drinking and sexcess,”’ and then 
“Doolittle was a dusty man” and “ Dr. Jonson 
edited the Yellow Book.” 
It brings it all back ; I did not know—how horrible 
if it ig true, I hope it is a legend—that boys some- 
times lie down on the tramlines to qualify them- 
selves for the trade of legless beggars. Mr. 
Enright is as vivid about other Mediterranean 


countries and indeed about Birmingham. He 
is not, however, just a picture-postcard or potted 
Baedeker poet.. His more formidable strength 
lies in moral reflection : 


Was a? We rise to chase those 
phantoms, 
Who often end by thadag us. The sleeping dogs 


Start up from every corner : they have not read the | 


textbooks 
That bid us pat their heads. The only bone the 
want is us, 
Most poems here are observant, reflective, 
subtly ironical. But there is one short “ straight ” 
poem, On the Death of a Child, of very notable 
dignity, restraint, and 
is a little 100. consciously intel- 

deus: He is a disciple of Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom, but the very complex ironies of his 
master tend, in this young man, to simplify out 
as good New Yorker jokes : 

My brother came home from a Princeton club 

And made my mother serve the butter 

(That used to be served in a big warm glob) 

Cut square and thin in a bowl of ice water. 
It would be unfair, but only just so, to say that one 
feels lots of these poems are cut square and thin 
in a bowl of ice water. There is rather a moving 
poem At the Grave of Robert Ingersoll whose 
effectiveness comes from something below the 
conscious level—part of Mr. Bogardus is wanting 
to say, “Poor chap, he didn’t realise the true 
inwardness of the Christian tradition, though 
of course he was a better man than most Chris- 
tians,” but another, less self-aware a part, is 
wanting to say, “Gad, Sir, Ingersoll was right! ” 
There is also a good, long poem, Prothalamion 
for K, about the discomforts of an American 
honeymoon in Europe, which very interestingly 
goes back in technique to the early T. S. Eliot. 
Technique is what nearly all young American 
poets have got—and perhaps one in half a dozen 
of young English poets. It is not everything. 
It is only imtermittent in Mr. Eberhart, for 
instance, off and on, like a light, and he remains 
important. It is secondary, in Mr. Enright, to 
getting all his impressions in the right order 
on the page. Intelligence is a more important 
quality and I have a feeling that Mr. Bogardus’s 
intelligence, which is real, is a little tangled up 
at the moment in second-hand stylistic aptitudes. 

G. S. FRASER 


DUMB CRAMBO CHAMPION 
Along a Line. By GrLBERT HARDING. Putnam. 
12s. 6d. . 


The post-war radio and television publicist, 
of whom Mr. Harding is the leading example, 
is a significant phenomenon. Having graduated 
—it may be as a “ disc-jockey ” or gramophone- 
winder—he becomes famous as a professional 
player of parlour games, a dumb crambo champion 
or “‘ quiz-master.” He then sets up as a national 
oracle. He earns an enormous income and we all 
say enviously: good luck to him. Soon, no 
doubt, we shall see government by disc-jockeys, 
dumb crambo champions and quiz-masters. Then 
will come the feelies with a new type of touchable 
publicist, and after that, perhaps, the end. 

Meanwhile the technique of ego-manipulation 
which Mr. Harding employs is very ingenious, 
well worth studying. lt involves a nice mixture 
of exhibitionism and controlled aggression. His 
act, as the poor man’s Dr. Johnson who suffers 
from hypertension and may explode in your face 
at any moment, appeals to both authoritarians 
and anarchists. He is the first to challenge the 


in to him eagerly in the hope that be may abuse 
someone or at any rate expose his id. 

One turns, therefore, with some interest to his 
autobiography. Along ” My Line is a short book, 
rather rugged and ragged but quite readable. 
The written word is not Mr. ’s medium 


but he manages to get a good deal of himself 
across. He seems to be a quite well-educatcd, 
sociable and friendly person with Catholic- 




















N}}) and exacting tradition.’— The Times Literary 


My) ‘Imaginative and Jamesian in its intensity.’ 
i) ~—V.S. PRITCHETT (Bookman) 


Element 


y) ‘An important and, in part, a brilliant book.’ 


% The Great Iron Ship 


}) JAMES DUGAN 
\ The adventures of the Great Eastern 
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humanist, libertarian tendencies of the Chesterton 
type, a throw-back to the early Georgian pre-1914 
era. He suffers, however, from depression and 
abrupt changes of mood which are clearly con- 
stitutional as well as occupational. 

His childhood was unusual and may have spurred 
him to project his ego over a wide area. He 
was born in the Union Workhouse at Hereford 
where his father was the Master and his mother 
the matron. His didactic proclivities were revealed 
at an early age: 

One day a visitor in the presence of my grand- 
father said: “‘ Say what you like about the lad, 
but you must admit that he nearly always blurts 
out exactly what we would like to have said our- 
selves.”” My grandfather was not amused. Only 
a short while before he had overheard me telling 
my mother exactly what I thought of him. 


Schooldays at Wolverhampton Royal Orphanage 
are described with a strong- sense of moral 
compulsion. Cambridge on a schelarship was more 
carefree. Mr. Harding was. mildly extravagant, 
spoke at the Union, entertained distinguished 
visitors like the first Lord Birkenhead, and went 
in for High Church ritual. This part may remind 
you rather of Twenty-Five by Beverley Nichols, 
of whom, indeed, Mr. Harding sometimes— 
if only for a moment—seems to me to be an enorm- 
ous-moustachio’d version, hotted up with adrenalin. 
Post-Cambridge vicissitudes included a spell in 
an Anglican theological college before conversion 
to Rome, teaching in Canada, Cyprus, France, 
and a brief interlude as a policeman in Bradford. 
There are plenty of anecdotes. 

Mr. Harding joined the B.B.C.’s Monitoring 
Service at the beginning of the war. His big 
break did not come until 1947 when he was taken 
on aS a question-master for a Round Britain 
Quiz. He now combines furious publicising with 
philanthropy. He has a strong social conscience 
and does a lot for charity. 
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His act developed gradually and, no doubt, 
to some extent spontaneously. The first public 
| temper-losing occurred in a Twenty Questions 
| Programme. It was punished by suspension but 
| it enormously increased his popularity. Mr. 
| Harding may: be a bit disingenuous when he 
| writes :- 

I have been introduced at a luncheon as the 
| . man to whom people tuné in hoping against hope 
that he will drop an enormous brick. I do not enjoy 
this reputation, but nothing will. persuade me to 
alter things by trying to “‘smarm’”’ my way into 
other people’s good books. 
| But he returns more than once to this theme of 
| “ smarming”’ in a way that suggests his aggres- 
indec may mask an underlying fear. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


indeed, however amiable and common-sensical 
he may be for most of the time, it is difficult 
not to regard his recent apotheosis as a queer 
sociological case history: in which millions ‘of 
| patients are involved. 

Mauric—E RICHARDSON 


SCOTT-KING’S WORLD WAR ONE 


Archangel 1918-1919. By FretD-MarsHAL LorD 
Constable. 21s. 


In September, 1918, the gigantic Brigadier- 
| General Ironside was hauled out of a shell-hole 
| on the Western Front and sent to be Chief-of- 
| Staff to the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
| Forces in North Russia. On arrival at Archangel 
the Commander-in-Chief blandly informed him 
that he intended to go on leave at once; which 
he did, disappearing for good and leaving Iron- 
| side to command an assorted force of French, 
| Poles, Russians, Americans and British. 
| The troops, finding to their horror that they 
| were to be stuck campaigning through an Arctic 
| winter for no very clear reason just as the battle 
| in the West was coming to an end, were not in 
la good mood. The Russian officers, Tsarist 
| and social-democrat, devoted their time to 

putsches against one another while their leaders 
dreamily revolved plans for raising a vast volun- 
teer army. The American contingent were 














found lined up in the forest, their rifles at the 


And 


ready, while a few shells were falling wide. “What! 


Rest ?” cried their commander to Ironside’s sug- — 


gestion, “in this hellish bombardment?” The 


French commander wired himself in and refused ~ 


to stir. The Poles would not go into action until 
they had been blessed by their priest, whom 
their colonel had arrested and refused to set free 
again. 
choly orders of the day: 

I ask myself the question, when will this people 
realise that they are disgracing the uniform of their 
native land by carrying on them women’s orna- 
ments? - How pitiful is all this and how deeply 
disgusting! 

The British mutinied; the Russians mutinied; 
the French stayed in bed and would not get up. 


And the Military Representative of the Armenian _ 


Republic, whicla did not exist, complained that 
Lord Ironside had stolen two bears from him, 
which he. had intended to present to the King 
and Mr. Churchill. 

Lord Ironside stolidly describes all this, and 
explains how, surrounded by lunatic chaos, he 
restored a measure of order, built up and held 
a front under -climatic conditions never tefore 
experienced by British troops, sponsored a 
reasonably efficient White Russian army, 
launched a. successful spring offensive, and 
eventually evacuated his force. When the final 
embarkation was complete a solitary British 
soldier was found on the deserted dockside. “I 
am Captain Snodgrass’s servant,” he said stoutly, 
“and he told me to wait here until he came.” 

The reasons for the campaign are described 
clearly, and, from the viewpoint of the War 
Office, convincingly. Apparently no official 
history is being written. A pity: one of our 
leading novelists is well equipped to write it. 
Basil Seal, Captain Grimes, Scott-King and 
Apthorpe would all have been perfectly at home 
in Archangel in 1919. 

MIcHAEL Howarp 


NEW NOVELS 
- The Goodly Seed. By JoHN WyLie. Secker & 
Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
The Second Curtain. By Roy Futter. Ver- 
schoyle. 10s. 6d. 


Saints in Hell. By GitBert CEsBROoN. Trans- 
lated by JOHN RUSSELL. Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 


The Water Tower. By ANpré STIL. Translated 
by MOoLLIE OmarRT and Yvonne Kapp. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 10s. 6d. 


“It is time for the destruction of error.” 
Three-quarters of the novelist’s impulse is 
summed up in Auden’s line, the error to be des- 
troyed being received opinions, whether held by 
his readers ot by the characters he creates, about 
human behaviour and its motives. And a con- 
siderable part of his problem as a writer is to 
devise adequate means by which error may be 
destroyed, his character’s illusions dispelled and 
their place taken by some degree of self-knowledge. 
Normally, the means have to be worked for; 
a whole elaborate machinery of misunderstanding 
devised whereby Emma Woodhouse shall at 
last have the truth about herself thrust upon her, 
a whole transatlantic shipment of millionairesses 
organised before Kate Croy and Merton Densher 
can reach the point of self-recognition. Life— 
the novelist’s raw material—being what it is, most 
good novels are comparable to problems in 
logistics. Once in a while, however, the circum- 
stances of life are such that this part of the 
novelist’s task is done for him. Consider, for 


instance, the setting of Mr. Wyllie’s novel The. 


The Russian commander issued melan- — 


Goodly Seed: a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp . 


on an island near Singapore : such a setting imposes 
of itself a test of character by which the illusory 
is remorselessly destroyed and reality e 
Which is as much as to say that Mr. Wyllie will 
probably not be fully aware of the novelist’s 
problems until he essays, as one trusts he will, 
a second novel with a different setting. 
Meanwhile, he is to be congratulated on having 
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written a first novel which impressed not only 
by the power of its writing but also by the 
largeness and charity of mind in which the book 
exists. Mr. Wyllie certainly does not shirk the 
horrors of his scene, but neither does he empha- 


‘sise, much less sensationalise, them; they are 
there as the necessary condition of his characters’ 


being, men under an almost intolerable duress 
who must keep, or make, their values when every- 
thing-has gone, for many of them even the hope of 
survival itself. Mr. Wyllie’s generosity of spirit, 


‘which is one way of saying his intention to see 


truly, is such that he even makes it possible for us 
to understand his Japanese captors. Mr. Wyllie 
limits the scope of his action to the four days of 
Christmas, 1944. At its centre is the figure of 
the British Camp Commandant, a squadron- 
leader who is a veteran of the earlier war. He is 
dying of beri-beri, and round this the whole 
action of the novel takes place ; the moral prob- 


lems that obsess the other main characters spring 


from it. Is the camp doctor to sacrifice one of his 
two vials of B1 concentrate on the uncertain chance 
of saving his life ? When, knowing he is deciding 
as the commandant would if he were in his 
place, the doctor decides against it, will the 
medical orderly, who loves the commandant, 
go through with his intention of administering 
the drug to him surreptitiously? And so on. 
It - ae See with which they face 
their moral problems that these characters come 


‘to life; that they can choose and reject gives 
them significance. 


Yet the character of the commandant remains 
the most remarkable. It is a very considerable 
achievement ; fer here Mr. Wyllie shows us the 
atheist as a man of This is a memorable 


religion. 
study, of a man whom all love and, it seems, no 


one can get on without, not even the Japanese. 
He is presented with no sentimentality but with 
the same direct vision as the Japanese. The 
Goodly Seed is a truly humane novel which may 
properly be called inspiring. 

The. Second Curtain is Mr. Roy Fuller’s first 
novel for adults. It is a most entertaining work. 
The publisher does a service to no one by des- 
cribing it as “an intellectual thriller recalling 
the manner of the early Graham Greene, but its 
world is more real”—whatever that means. 
It is at its weakest precisely as a thriller, and may 
be much better seen as a parable of the relation 
between literature and the world of action and 
affairs. _Mr. Fuller uses the thriller form for 
much the same purposes as a novelist a hundred 
or more years ago did the picaresque : to place 
his character in unfamiliar scenes and discon- 
certing situations and thus reveal his true reality. 
If one had to seek a novel with which to compare 
The Second Curtain the obvious choice would be 
Mr. Muggeridge’s Affairs of the Heart and not 
anything of Mr. Greene’s; for the subject is 
he eehecy life. I Like Mr. Muggeridge, Mr. Fuller 
explores a character who exists on the edge of 
the modern counterpart of Gissing’s New Grub 
Street. George Garner, the not-t 
novelist who earns his living as literary adviser 
to a publisher, lives behind his beard in a flat 
in Bayswater and sees himself secretly as Walpole’s 
successor as a letter-writer. For him, literature 
is life, and almost his only genuine human contact 
is with the blind girl who cleans his rooms for 
him. He is seedy and absurd but not silly, for 
he dwells continually in a state of self-conscious- 
ness, both in the good and in the bad senses of 
the expression. Mr. Fuller draws his portrait 


‘full-length with a kind of loving fidelity and in 


the dry, humorous exactness of language we know 
a ee I found it a delightful novel. 
The solidity of Garner more than compensates 

for the unconvincingness of the thriller-element 


‘which strikes one as being precisely what Garner 


himself, with his incurably literary mind might 
‘have devised. 

Neither Saints in Hell nor The Water Tower 
has much to do with the novelist’s pursuit of the 
reality behind the illusions of received opinions. 
‘The Water Tower is a pure example of Socialist 
Tealism, which is an aesthetic gospel — 





nothing to do with realism as ordinarily under- 
stood. It is indeed an aesthetics of wishful- 
at i.e., propaganda. (Saints in Hell might 

described as an exercise in the Roman Catholic 
pothonsoe of this.) M. Stil, who is the editor 
of P’Humanité, describes how the unemployed 
dockers of La Pallice react to the arrival of the 
American Air Force, about which one character 
says : 

At this rate, where shall we be in a year from 
now? Here, make a note of the date—you’ll 
see in December 1951 . . . They want war in the 
next year, the very next year. They’re in a hurry. 

When propaganda comes into fiction, humanity 
flies out and so does the observation of human 
beings, who are turned into monsters. So, in 
The Water Tower, we wait for the inevitable, 
for the wicked Americans, who think nothing of 
shouting out from their trucks naughty words 
at nuns, to run down, without stopping, .a small 
child or a poor old man; and sure enough it 
happens. Saints in Hell has for its hero a worker- 
priest in a Paris slum. As an.account of poverty 
and miserable housing conditions it is quite as 
gtim as M. Stil’s book, and as a novel it is rather 
better, if only because the hero does emerge 
as a suffering human being not immune to human 
weaknesses. We leave him about to pursue 
his vocation in a coal-mine, having by his activities 
in Paris offended the Communist Party and 
incurred the suspicion on the part of his superiors 
of being a Communist himself. Saints in Hell 
is the more readably translated of these two 
novels. 


WALTER ALLEN 


SOCRATES FROM THE NORTH 


Age and Youth. By Ernest Barker. Oxford. 
21s. | 


At the beginning of the Republic Socrates says : 
“ To tell the truth, I enjoy talking with very old 
people. They have gone before us on a road by 
which we too may have to travel, and I think we 
do well to learn from them what it is like . . .” 
It is difficult to think of Sir Ernest Barker as a 
very old man, but otherwise the quotation fits 
his book perfectly. It is not a formal auto- 
biography ; it is, as he says himself; much more 
like a conversation. Much of his personal life is 
omitted ; there is little social or political comment. 
What we have instead is the record of an academic 
career with reflections on the personalities and 
principles that arise from such a record. 

Sir Ernest Barker was born nearly eighty years 
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ago in a small Cheshire cottage that was fortu- 
nately just within the orbit- of Manchester. 
Helped by good luck and the indomitable devotion 
of his mother, he went with a scholarship to the 
Manchester Grammar School. Here he was 
completely happy and completely successful ; the 
bitter poverty of his home was transcended. There 
is no better account anywhere of the «xcitement 
that contact with learning can produce in the mind 
of the very gifted child. He went on to Balliol 
with a scholarship, and after his inevitable firsts in 
Mods, Greats and History he obtained a Fellow- 
ship at Merton. All this is described in three 
admirable chapters, the best in the book. They 
have actually appeared before, but very wisely 
they are reprinted. 

The new material which forms the major part 
of the autobiography describes his life teaching 
modern history as a Fellow of three Oxford 
colleges, his years in administration as Principal 
of King’s College, London, his work as Professor 
of Political Science at Cambridge, and, finally, 
his various activities since his retirement, for 
example as visiting professor at Cologne. Super- 
ficially it is simply the record of an -uneventful 
and distinguished academic career. It becomes a 
very good book partly because of the way it is 
written, which is informal and discursive, but 
scarcely ever simply anecdotal as academic 
autobiographies so often are. Partly its merits lie 
in the character that emerges; able, ambitious, 
but not too ambitious, loving knowledge, and with 
that rugged integrity which the author would 
delight to think was the mark of the Northerner. 
But of more lasting importance than these merits 
is the light that is thrown on general questions. 
of academic policy. It is impossible to read the 
account of his schooldays without feeling deter- 
mined that whatever changes come about in 
English education we must somehow retain the 
opportunity for a young Barker to find an education 
worthy of him in depth and in standard. In many 
ways his lot today would be much easier. But 
will a Comprehensive school let him read the 
Alcestis at fourteen ? The answer to that question 
is plain enough. But to read of the illumination 
that the classics brought to the whole life of one 
who was fortunate enough to find them should 
make us ask how many are still denied his oppor- 
tunity through the sheer chance of geography. 
There is a field and a challenge here for the 
educational reformer. 

From the major part of the book that deals with 
the universities, other important questions emerge. 
~The most fun concerns the proper 
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relationship between scholarship, teaching and 
administration. With his experience of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London there is much to be 
learned from Sir Ernest’s comments as to the 
differing attitudes of universities to this question. 
There is no doubt that it is to Oxford that he 
owes his deepest allegiance. He conceives himself 
to be primarily a teacher. The twenty or thirty 
hours a week that he spent on teaching he does 
not regard as wasted; his pride in them is so 
strong that he devotes a whole chapter to his 
Oxford pupils. As an administrator and as a 
professor he was conscious that something was 
lacking. And not only was he a teacher; he 
covered an astonishingly wide field. For him 
there could be no specialisation on authors’ or 
periods or even subjects of study. In one or two 
passages he regrets this diffusion that he sees as 
characteristic of Oxford. And it is true that such 
an approach has, perhaps, kept him from producing 
as much original work as he might otherwise have 
done. But faced with this life, and having regard 
to his published works, about which he says 
practically nothing, one may ask whether we are 
not in some universities in danger of allowing the 
pendulum to swing too far away from teaching 
towards research. For no university can have a 
higher vision of its proper function that to let its 
students learn from a mind as broad, as scholarly 
and as humane as that revealed in this book. 
Eric JAMES 


IMMIGRANTS 


The Uprooted. By Oscar HANDLIN. 
15s. 


“Once I thought to write a history of the 
immigrants in America,’”’ says Professor Handlin. 
“Then I discovered that the immigrants were 
American history.”” Himself the son of an 
immigrant, he has here written a most sympa- 
thetic study of the thirty-five million people that 
poured across the Atlantic after 1750, relying 
largely on records left by these migrants in letters, 
memoirs and, above all, their vernacular news- 
papers. Though his book is scholarly, it is 


Watts. 


{no dreary thesis, padded with statistics and 


references. It is an attempt to see emigration 
through the eyes of the peasants who made the 
arduous and often disillusioning journey: Mr. 
Handlin is less interested in the impact of the 
immigrant upon America, than in America’s 
impact on the immigrant. 

There are some fascinating things in this book. 
It begins with an analysis of the peasant com- 
munity, and shows what forces drove millions 
from Europe. They took with them values that 
belonged to a society that was disintegrating, and 
no longer had room for the traditional outlook 
of the peasant; and they tried to live with 
those values in an expanding, and for them 
largely urban society that they could not under- 
stand, and to which it has taken three generations 
for them to assimilate. Driven from the land at 
home, they seldom found land in the New World, 
but were huddled into the big cities, and driven 
to find poorly paid and unskilled work. Pitch- 
forked into industrial capitalism, lacking educa- 
tion, urban skills and organisation, their 
wage-rates depressed by the millions pressing 
in behind them, they yet remained conservative, 
clinging to what was left of their old cultures. 
Mr. Handlin shows, in an intriguing section of 
this excellent book, how the “ new” Catholics 
swamped the American Church (the Irish 
especially refusing to accommodate their Church 
to American conditions) and how their fight for 
control was backed by the Vatican, the Papal 
Bull of 1899, Testem Benevolentia, condemning 
the social values of ‘“‘ Americanism.” He also 
shows how the immigrants at first had no more 
than group consciousness: it was usually the 
second generation that became partisans of the 
nationalism of their homelands. 

This is a book with many insights, and. parts 
of it are most moving—not least the account 
of the older people’s struggle for their children’s 
loyalty. Mr. Handlin es one ingenious 
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suggestion that deserves further thought. How 
far, he asks, are American impatience with 
Europe’s requests for help, and the widespread 
American feeling that Europe can’t stand on its 
own feet, the product of the immigrants’ resent- 
ment at the continual demands of those left 
behind? The immigrants sent the remittances ; 
America doles out the dollars; both mix their 
charity with scorn for the beggars, who can’t or 
won’t look after themselves. 
NorRMAN MAcKENZIE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Lord Northcliffe. By A.P. RYAN. Collins. 7s. 6d 


The generation that grew up in the twenty years 
after the 1870 Education Act was eager, as Mr. Ryan 
says, to be exploited. The trend was to the news- 
paper trust and away from the old-fashioned party 
political paper. It was Northcliffe, more than any 
man, who had the force and capacity to produce the 
kind of newspaper that was in the circumstances 
inevitable. Mr. Ryan has done a remarkably neat 
job of summarising and commenting on his life. He 
has taken the trouble to look ‘up at least a few copies 
of the early Answers and the early Daily Mail and he 
has dealt very fairly with Northcliffe’s purchase and 
handling of The Times and with the last tragi- 
comedy of his megalomania. In his case the belief 
that he could personally make history by dictating 
what the public should think and thereby force him- 
self as political dictator upon the Prime Minister 
turned into actual mental disease. The disease, in 
a non-certifiable form, is not uncommon among suc- 
cessful’ executives; in this, as in everything, North- 
cliffe was remarkable because, as one of his editors 
said, he was extraordinarily the ordinary man. He 
really believed all his own clichés. Mr. Ryan writes 
with clarity and point; his respect for Northcliffe’s 
genius stops well this side of idolatry and his “ brief 
Life” well serves its purpose as an introduction to a 
remarkable character and a study to one aspect, at 
least, of the modern problem of newspaper power. 


The Livelihood of Man. By Honor Croome and 
Gorpon KincG. Christophers. 10s. 


There is no danger of this book “ putting ideas ”’ 
into the heads of the Grammar school sixth-formers 
for whom it is primarily intended. As presented in 
these pages, the science of economics is safely purged 
of controversial political or moral judgments; the 
the authors’ concern is to describe the way in which 
the machine “ ticks”’ in a world based, with a few 
limited qualifications, on the assumption that the 
unplanned impulses of private profit and private 
enterprise will continue to deliver the goods. 
Observing that some people have argued that booms 


and slumps can be eliminated only in a planned 


economy, and that this involves placing at least the 
more important industries under public control, the 
authors comment: ‘ On this point most economists, 
though not all, disagree with them.” The balanze 
is tilted heavily towards Jaissez-faire conception. 

This apart, The Livelihood of Man forms an excellent 
introduction to the study of economics. It is simply 
and lucidly written; and it combines just enough 
economic theory for the sixth-former (including a very 
clear simplified description of the Keynesian analysis) 
with a factual and useful description of the economy 
of Britain, the practical operations of markets—com- 
mercial and financial—and the structure of inter- 
national trade. It remains, however, something of 
an achievement at this time of day to have written a 
book on economics whose index omits completely the 
name of Marx. 


Architects’ Yearbook, No. 5. Edited by Trevor 
DannaTt. Elek. 42s. 

AYB (for short) may be cautiously recommended 
to the lay reader as a corrective to the picturesque 
viewpoint maintained in the Sunday effusions of 
architectural knights and the occasional pronounce- 
ments of the President of the R.I.B.A. It tries on the 
whole to maintain objective standards, even in matters 
of dimensional proportion (in England a traditional 
field for subjective opinion) and the opening article, a 
distinguished essay by Professor Wittkower on the 
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history of systems of proportion, can safely be recom- 
mended to anyone who wishes to know more about the 
subject itself, or about ‘the. views prevailing among 
an important body of younger architects. . 
Patrick Heron’s Space in Painting and Architecture, 
strikes a very subjective note in these surroundings, 
and expresses views, particularly on Mondrian, which 
would probably not be upheld by the aforementioned 
younger architects; but the articles which follow are 
all well within the objective radical tradition of the 
“hard” school of modern architecture—with the 
exception of one on Frank Lloyd Wright, which 
appears, however, in such close proximity to an 
article on American architecture that its status cannot 
really be misunderstood. The architecture of Germany 
and Holland is also surveyed, as is Italian Industrial 
design ; other articles deal with planning problems, 
the Bauhaus, and Chandigarh, the new capital of the 
Punjab. Then, having dealt with what might be 
termed Aesthetics AYB turns to technical and 
structural matters—a form of arrangement which 
shows how the new “hard” school differs from the 
old in modern architecture. Unlike the generation of 
the Twenties, which had always to cover ‘its aesthetic 
decisions by reference to structural and functional 
considerations, the new men can take their aesthetics 
straight. It is a more honest position, but it is a very 
exposed one_in a culture which is still in the grip of 
the handicraft standards of the nineteenth century. 


Illustrated History of English Literature ; Vol. 1 

' Chaucer to Shakespeare. By A. C, Warp 

Longmans. 25s. 

Mr. Ward has very nearly done something very 
necessary and important—a popularising of the Hist. 
of Eng. Lit. for adult readers with some intelligence 
but no time to spare. Wyatt has “marked irregu- 
larities in the métrical flow of a good deal of his 
poetry,” and this was thought due to his “lack of 
skill in verse-craft,” but more recently, 

A shift in critical attitude has elevated Wyatt 
above Surrey . . . and has favoured the view that 
-his roughnesses are due to deliberate metrical 
experimentation. . . . This more favourable opinion 
of Wyatt may well be due in part to the preference 
for less rigid metrical forms which marks mid- 
twentieth-century poetry and which has minimised 
the importance of Surrey’s innovation by trans- 
ferting to free verse much of the importance 
formerly attached to blank-verse. 

A footnote explains that twentieth-century free- 
verse “is chiefly American in origin, from T. S. Eliot 
out of Walt Whitman, though Milton’s (and in some 
degree Shakespeare’s) later blank verse was veering 
away from metrical regularity.” This is just a 
sample; and cognoscenti may wince at such rough 
handling, but really it is admirably compact and 
sensible. 

The big disappointment is the last of the nine 
chapters, twenty pages devoted to Shakespeare and 
wasted in recounting the meagre facts and timid sur- 
mises pertaining to the life, in mentioning each play 
by name however briefly (“ Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
(1608-9), is unimportant”), and in telling over in 
detail the plot of Hamlet. This is a pity, but Mr. 
Ward is capable of redeeming himself in the later 
volumes. If he does, it will be a notable achieve- 
ment. Hist. of Eng. Lit. does not lend itself to 
illustration, but Elizabeth Williams has done well. Of 
her’ illustrations only a few are hackneyed; all are 
quaint; and some are a good deal more. 


John Masefield. By Murret Sparx. Peter Nevill. 
15s. 

The comprehensive neglect of Masefield has 
seemed justified by the anthology pieces, by his former 
popularity at the expense of Yeats, and by a certain 
suspicion that he was, if not a Georgian, at least 

by Georgians. Miss Spark disposes of the 


~ accepted 
anthologised lyrics straight away—she sinks the 


cheap tin trays as unnecessary ballast. For her the 


_ more valuable cargo is the verse narrative, and this 


she.attempts to reassess. 

She. manages to dissociate Masefield from the 
Georgians, but it would have been more helpful if 
she had tried to find out why he was so popular that 
the Georgians claimed him as their own, and why he 


struck his contemporaries so much more forcefully 
than did Yeats. Such an examination could have 
assisted our interest in Masefield, and helped Miss 


Spark to. estimate his value. One reason why she 


does not do this may be that it would have betrayed 
too many weaknesses in her subject. Masefield is as 
much outside what we now consider the main poetic 
tradition of Yeats and Eliot as he is outside the 
Nineties-Georgian tradition. By 1911 he had turned 
determinedly to Chaucer and Wordsworth. But 


- though he had the originality to reject the poetic 


attitude he found he had not the originality to put 
something contemporary in its place. 

The curate’s pigeons gave a flutter, 

A cat went courting down the gutter. . 
This has a certain concrete strength that the Geor- 
gians obviously lack—but on this foundation he built 
nothing. The evasive end of The Everlasting Mercy is 
characteristic of this failure: the whole poem is an 
exciting working towards something which never 
actually arrives. Masefield is at his most competent 
when he is most circumstantial. 

The real fault of Miss Spark’s book is a fairly 
common one—she hever gives us a good reason why we 
should read Masefield. She differentiates between 
his bad and good verse but implies that there is more 
virtue in the good than she actually convinces us of. 


The Boy from Greece. An Epic Story of Courage. 
By James Kinross, Murray. 8s. 6d. 

Vassili Vellos, the eleven-year-old Greek boy who 
was blinded and crippled by a grenade thrown by 
bandits and came to England for treatment, is already 
known to the public through the B.B.C. It is a 
sad but admirable story—the boy struggling against 
his disabilities, constantly operated upon, learning 
a new language, being fitted with an artificial hand 
and a boot to help him to walk, attending a school 
for the blind and finally hoping to earn his living 
as a telephonist. On the other side are all the people, 
Greek and English, who nursed and rehabilitated 
him; most admirable is the family in South Wales 
who, in spite of his terrible scarring and helpless- 
ness, adopted him and built up his confidence, the 
mother even learning Braille so that she could teach 
him. If biographies of those still living—and indeed 
of the young—are to be written, this boy’s is a tale 
to tell. It is a pity, however, that it should be told 
in a highly fictional manner, thoughts, feelings and 
conversations invented, even to lapses in grammar. 
The author has an irritating habit of using repetition 
in conversation to increase the pathos (“‘A scarf,’ 
he said at once, “a scarf I can wear on a journey. 
I'll weave a little scarf and make it ever so long’”) 
and of letting his characters, for the benefit of the 
reader, tell one another facts they know already. The 
conversations between Mam and Dad of the Barry 
family are sometimes embarrassing in their shining 
but colloquial charity. The book is very readable 
but, on the whole, of the saccharine type. 








Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,239 
Set by G. de Vavasour ; 


Prizes are offered for a set of six of the most useful 
basic sentences (in the form either of queries or state- 
ments) for a visiting foreigner staying as the guest, 
in this country, of one of the following: a Q.C., a 
Cabinet Minister, a publisher, a literary or dramatic 
critic, a high official of the Anglican Church or of 
the British Army, a psychoanalyst. [Entries by 
December 1. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,236 


Set by Adela Mqommsen 
Proprietary articles tend nowadays to bear cosil 

tempting names, such as The Toastatoe Gas-fire an 
the famous Buck-U-Uppo pills of P. G. Wodehouse. 
The usual prizes are offered for the best set of in- 
vented names to entice purchasers for each of the 
following contrivances : a lawn-mower, a vacuum- 
cleaner, a potato-peeler, an alarm-clock, a washing- 
machine and an aperient (for the last-named, 

* competitors must watch their steps). 
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Company Meeting 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


GROWING OPERATIONAL STRENGTH 


A return to realistic prices and profits, and 
further increases in the company’s operational 
strength, were reported by Mr. Ivan Stedeford, 
Chairman of Tube Investments Limited, in his 
annual statement circulated with the accounts to 
shareholders. The arinual meeting will be held in 
Birmingham on 9th December. 


Mr. Stedeford said that his warning a year ago, 
that profits were likely to undergo a severe shake-up 
before industry became conditioned to a world 
buyers’ market, had been borne out by events. 
Profits totalled £6,199,131, compared with £9,291,834 
in the previous year. This last figure included 
£1,000,000 exceptional profits from appreciating 
stock values. If this sum and income from other 
sources were ‘excluded, real trading profits for 
1952/53, after depreciation, were £5,872,259 against 
£8,056,595, a reduction of £2,184,336. This 27% 
fall in profits related to a reduction in sales turn- 
over of only 4%. It meant that, despite a drop in 
world demand, and the consequent intensified com- 
petition, TI had practically maintained its sales 
turnover, but at a price. The earnings afforded a 
fair reflection of these rigorous conditions; that they 
were still substantial might give some satisfaction. 


Describing additions to TI’s operational strength, 
he detailed the purchase of Round Oak Steel Works 
Ltd. (costing £5,800,000), which would help safe- 
guard TTI’s tube steel supplies. For some time these 
had been barely enough to keep the mills working 
at more than two-thirds capacity. Another acquisi- 
tion (costing just over £1,000,000) was W. H. A. 
Robertson & Co. Ltd., specialists in the design and 
manufacture of rolling mills and heavy to light 
machinery and components. Other projects nearing 
completion were the aluminium rolling mills in 
South Wales, which already enabled TI to offer 
certain products at lower prices, and the £2,500,000 
plant for making special quality bearing tubes, far 
which a big demand existed. 


Exports ‘AT £18,000,000 


Direct exports were over £18,000,000, a reduction 
of nearly £2,000,000 from the previous year’s record. 
Foreign competitors had made certain headway in 
some of their traditional markets but, by and large, 
TI had not been losing ground to ‘them. Dollar 
ma shipments continued on a very satisfactory 
scale. 


A sharp recession in the European and British 
aluminium industries turned the. Aluminium 
Division’s previous profit to a substantial loss. There 
had, however, been an encouraging increase in ex- 
ports, and the full savings in costs expected from 
the new rolling mills promised a fair share of future 
trade in this competitive market. Overseas market 
restrictions had led to a halt in the Cycle Division’s 
meteoric rate of expanding output, when, in addition 
to big home sales, over 1} million cycles were ex- 

ported in one year. By improving processes, TI 
had absorbed rising costs and produced more and 
better bicycles without greatly extended premises, 
and was thus able to retrench with the least em- 
barrassment on the returr of more difficult con- 
ditions. Much more than half of Britain’s cycle 
exports to the U.S. had come from TI in recent 
months. 


The General and Engineering Divisions had 
achieved record results, a feature being TT’s increas- 
ing participation in the capital goods field. The 
Tube Division, though ex: wh go ag a fall in demand 
for some products, ma with others, and 
enjoyed satisfactory wading, while the Electrical 
Division, with a number of new products, had made 
good headway. 


For TI’s overseas associates and subsidiaries, the 
year had been one of consolidation and development 
rather than expansion. Good progress was reported 
on all fronts. The potential importance of Central 
Africa had been Egy, mmc in the formation of a 
small company, TI (Central Africa) (Private) Ltd., 
which would be developed when opportuni ty 
commended. 


Concluding, Mr. Stedeford said that we were pass- 
ing into a tough new age when a company had to 
be fit to survive. TI had been saving and spending 
well. to condition itself for these circumstances, and 
he was encouraged by the knowledge that the com- 
panies were in fine shape to meet them, 
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Report by Adela Mommsen 

The difficulty of providing six bull’s-eyes did not 
‘deter competitors and the entry was large. Results fair 
to middling only. It is significant (but of what ?) 
that the bell was most easily rung, so to speak by the 
aperients: Kum-Fee-Tums, Regular Fellows and 
Relaxateezes abounded, while no fewer than ten 
happy thoughts produced some variation of The Open 
Sesame. In my view, the hardest was the washing- 
machine, with the lawn-mower a close second. The 
adjective “‘ tempting ” rather went to the wall ; from 
some of the suggested names one would run. a mile. 
However, there was at least one delicious wince in 
most entries and the more sensitive must avert their 
gaze from what follows. 

Prize-awarding is more awkward than ever. No 
competitor scored full marks, but Barrackview gets a 
first prize of two guineas for a tasteful and well- 
‘balanced list, and the remainder of the prize money 
is divided equally between the three other entries 
printed in full. To save space, the invented names 
are in the order set out above. 

The Lady Lorna, The Windy Wendy, The Spik-a- 
Spud, The Kok-a-Doo-dle, The Sans-Gene, Yum- 
milax. 

BARRACKVIEW 


The Greenshaver, The DUN-IN-WUN-WOOSH, 
The Murfinuder, The RYSENSHYNE, The Whirl- 
isudsy, SKEWSMEE tablets. 

L. G. UDALL 


The Tydi-Turf, The Room-Groomer, The Eye- 
Opener, The Up-Bechimes, The Mundy-Wunda, 
The Evac-U-Ease. 

Joyce JOHNSON 


The Swardmaster “ Snickablade,’”? The Supersux, 
The Trimatater, The Dies Irae (Shattaslepe Clox 
Ltd.), The Wurliswurl, Velvapurge. 

GERALD PRIESTLAND 


' Cold comfort to Little Billee, M. B. Shaw, Joan 
'Munds and Helen Bovey to tell them that they were 
in at the finish. The following is a selection of agree- 
able suggestions. 
A LAWN-MOWER 
_ The Velviturf (M. Ammon) ; The Sigh-No-Mower 
(J. B., and L. Metford); The Magnificut (Joan 
Munds). 
A VACUUM-CLEANER 
The Pixie Tupp (Helen Bovey); The Suxsaxful 
(Little Billee) ; The Dusty Answer (Granville Garley, 
and Ward Williams); The Satisvaction (Robert 
Gaffikin). 
A POTATO-PEELER 
The Spudcutaner (Edgar Lewis) ; The Pomme-de- 
Tergent (M. D. Jones); The Ex-Spud-itious (Mrs. 
Ormerod) ; The Teeny-Peelings Taty-Parer (M. B. 





AN ALARM CLOCK 
The Punct-U-Always (D. R. Peddy) ; The Slumba- 
stop (Marcus) ; The Bell-ami (Helen Bovey). 


A WASHING-MACHINE 
The Immaculator (E. M. Woolf); The Seethesuds 
(Terence Melican) ; The Autolay (Gerald Summers). 


AN. APERIENT 


Persuasion (Little Billee); and Laughing Water 
(John Brown). 








CHESS: The Mulberry Bush 
No. 216 


For the purpose in hand it might be more precise 
to say: ‘“‘ Delete Mulberry Bush. Substitute King 
and Bishop respectively.” Then indeed we should 
find ourselves in perfect tune with the nursery rhyme 
when glancing at two delightful positions sent in 
by that loyal friend of the column, Dr. Gyorgy 
Paros of Budapest. Here is the first one which is, 
of course, almost a classic: a prize-winner of F. J. 

——_____— Prokop’s at the International 

Moscow Study Competition 
of 1925. White is to draw, 
and the key is (1) Kt-B8 ch, 
K-RI1, (2) Kt-Kt6ch Q x Kt, 
(3) P queens ch, K-R2, (4) 
B-Kt1! Now, obviously, if 
the Black Q takes the B 
, White forces stalemate by 
a ie Q-KB5 ch. Hence, 
(4).  B-Béch ! (5) K-K3! Again, on account of 
the same stalemate threat, the Black Q mustn’t take 
the B. Hence, (5) . . . B-Q5 ch, (6) K-Q2! Now, 
if Black took the B White could force the draw by 
Q-R8 ch, followed by Q-R7. Hence (6) . . . B-K6 ch, 
(7) K-B3!, and now if the Black Q were to take 
the charmed life of that B, White could force the 
stalemate by QxP ch. Hence, there is nothing for it 
Ws but to “ go round and round.’’ 

But the point of the story is 
in the second. diagram sent 
by Dr. Paros. This is a game 
position—Buchmann- 
Schneider, Berlin 1935— 
which proves (if proof indeed 
were needed) how useful it is 
for the practical player to be 
” eee well acquainted with famous 
endgame studies. Obviously, White could have a draw 
immediately by checking on f8 and f7, but he hoped 
to do better than that and played K-Ktl ; the sequel 
being (1) . . . Px P, (2) P-B5, Px P, (3) Kt-R5. How 
now was Black to escape mate ? Fertunately, he knew 
his Prokop and took his opponent for a perpetual 
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(4) K-R2, R-R8 ch, (5) K-Kt3, R-R6 ch, (6) K-B2 


peat 
AS See ee . aeshlan ix aka 
j himself regreitably ‘“ short 
of timber ”’; but fortunately 
he had a brainwave worthy of 
his namesake, the illustrious 
philosopher. To facilitate 
matters for beginners I might 
add that Black secured the 
draw on the lines of our 
= present theme, and not with- 
out diviating himself of even more material. Much 
the same applies to B, an ingenious study, by no 
means as easy as it looks; but for my useful little 
hint, it may well be underrated with 6 ladder-points. 
White is to draw. Lest competitors be stricken by a 
touch of giddiness I meant to conclude with a soberly 
honest study, such as some juicy R. & P. ending; 
but I just happened to come across an irresistible bit 
of mischief. How then—in C—is White to escape 
with a draw? This, too, is not quite as easy as it 
looks, and to help competitors win their 7 points 
I might usefully add that the final position is remind- 
ful of a see-saw rather than a merry-go-round. 


B: R. M. Kasparjan C: S.A. Wolf 
1938 1905 














Usual prizes. Entries by Nov. 30. 








REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set on October 31 
A: (1) Q-R8 ch, K-R2- (2) Q-KR8 ch, Kt x Q. (3) R-Kt7 
ite. 


B: (1) P-B4 (thr. P-B5, Kt-Q7), K x R. (2) x rg vend K xP. 
(3) P P-Be ch, K-Q3. (4) P-B7, Bx P. (5) 
if (2) ..... RK (3) Kt-Q7 a, aK x P. (4) PKI - K-B3. 

(5) ) Kt-Krs mate. 

C: (Lb Kt-K2, R-B7 ch. (2) Kt-B3 ch, K-R6. (3) R-K1, P-R5. 
(4) R-QR1 ch, K-Kt7. (5) R-Ktl ch, K-R6. (6) R-Kt4, P-K6. 
(7) R * P ch, KK 7. (8) R-Kt4 ch, e 

if (1). (2) Kt-B3 ch, K-R6, (3) R-K2, ete. 


A ond many correct solutions. Prizes shared by 
R. Chandra, R. C. Chaturvedi, J. B. Cock, M. G. 
Harman (J. R.’s schoolboy son), W. T. Maccall. 
Non-Londoners’ 17th move Q-B1. Londoners’ 17th due 
by Nov. 25. 








Baker). ride on a merry-go-round: (3)... R-Q8 ch, ASSIAC 
Week-end Crossword No. 75 ACROSS DOWN 23. re with nothing over- 
: : ea 
Prizes : Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first correct 2. African fruit drops (8, 5). : . a 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 75, N.S. & N., Miele hates thie te en 1. Toady in prison? (10). 25. ae rte all ready for 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Ist Dec. 2. Girl who apparently does picking (5). 











eastern city (5). 


26. Give the prisoners up and 


R-B6 ch, (7) K-Ktl, R-B8 ch, and so round and rounds 


The 4-pointer is a game : 








not want a man to stay (5). 


10. Ten days’ work (9). 3. Cavaliers and Charles sur- 
11. Just the hat for warmth (9). rounding a dictator (9). 
12. Make an impression on a 4. Fated to become a parson? 
publisher (4). (8). 
14. Returns part of the army 5- Measures needed for the 
equipment (8). Scottish islands (6). 
16. God who may be found 6. Celebrated, but fancy em- 
under the table (6). bracing me! (5). 
. 7. What may be scen in the 
19. Caught the sexes promis- 
cuous in the extreme (6). 8 aad Not “aga re 4 
. Province with a bad recor 
20. Lake carol (8). from the sound of it (4). 
22. Its great gate was one of the 43 Without allies or pacifists 
pictures from an exhibition (10). 
(4). 15. For this church worker 
24, Pure and unseen (9). credit is in the devil (9). 
27. Town where you can get a 47, Bad second hidden and 
28. The way of endless non- 18. Churchill’s medieval fel- 
sense (5). low (8). 
29. Games permitting speedy 21. Commit a crime and spoil 
movement of men (7, 6). us up north (6). 


make an exchange (4). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 73 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 73 


Mrs. Kathleen Wright (Hudders- 
field), J. H. G. Gibbs (Upminster), 
Miss M. K. Brookes (Birmingham) 
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ACCOMMOD SE amt AND 


W.2. 
ASPhone SAY dso ie, See 
dinner optional 


> i. 








12s. Rise éa. B. & B, wkly. terms arrgd. 
Ad Lg UM ny (close Marble Are), 
big Gate. 


AD. Do so. peg ete 
a 17s. 6d. 
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ACCOMMODATION—continued r ACCOMMODATION—continued WHERE TO STAY continued 
‘WO well-furn. bed-sitts. with use of COUPLE with baby need furn. or unfurn. Ca eee or Rest? Winter holi- 
charming kitchen, C.H., H, & C. in flat with bathroom. London area. Or day? All those needing warmth and com- 
rooms. T: e. Buses Nos. 1, 8, 16. 60, would buy cottage. Box 3502. fort <} Pc gk s ds — a ” (town 
door. Maida *Phone MAI. claim) sho write for rmative brochure. 
£674, att 7 W erm. /un by professional, man & wife | Early enquiry advised (fully booked most lass 





2 rms., po gg ayn stg Se 
Conmon Sin. c3 tee 10s. yr ag 








and breakfast. 
LONDON, York House. ae Philbeach Gar 

Court, S.W.5. Tel. FRO. 7579. 
Room <2. breakfast, 17s. 6d ee 


ART-Furn. fiat. oeias. fivanee 
Pit bath, £4 p. ee MOU. 0338. 





PROF. woman offers share ps: well-furn. 
garden flat, 1-2 persons. Box 3466. 
CLOSE Tube, buses, well-furn. b/s. room, 

brkfst., meals opt., bath. a after 4, 
weekends after 11 a.m. PRI. 








H. 
cue bed-sitting rooms. & C., cook- 


door-bell, ee 

pe § 70 Priory Rd., N.W.6. MAI. 5141. 
[LARGE single divan-room in woman doctor's 
maisonnette. Partial serv. Use kit. & 

bath. £8 10s. mtbly. PRI. 1202 before 12.30. 
RS aa worker now in Oxford for 1 
‘eidhen %h tat: hie ‘London Gat from 








erences and given. Rent £2 15s. 
per week. Box 3454. 





BLOOMSBURY, . Fur. b/s., use k. Bus wm. 

2igns. HOL. 0551 wkdy. aft. 8.30 p.m. 

NY: nr. Tube, furn. b/sit., h. & c., 
» 37s. 6d. Lady prefd. PRI. 3560. 


West Kensington. Several small furn. flats 
to let 4 to 6gns. p.w. Box 3443. 


"TASTEFBLLY furn. bed-sittg. rm., e * 
cen. htg., own. tel. ext., in quiet 
ns. wuens & whe. Hampstead 0: 0244. 
f. em Bag of s.c. 
ly furn. flat nr. Swiss Cottage. 
ae, yO wat Musician 
PRI. 9857 bef. 9 a.m. or aft. 6 p.m. 
[<em. (uel furn.) nom. charge only 
BS occ. baby-sitting. “FIN. 5315. 
furn. flat, large 
« kitchen w.h.w., 
el. & part. heating. 




















ST. < s bage o 





ARGE comf. furn. sgle. cs 
Hampstead. All cnvs. -» £2 10s. MAL: 6163. 


furn./unfurn. s.c. flat, W 
» garage if possible. Box 3 


FOR /onter 1/2 rms., K., reqd 
Educ. man desiring privacy. “Box 3371. 


ANTED: Comfortable furn. room with 
small separate kitchen, | h. & c. Box 3497. 


a oe stud. designer reqs. studio/room 
light, ckg. facils., etc., around 

Dec. oe or au Pref. nr. South Kensington. 

Reas. rent. Hollaway, 5 Berkeley Gdns., 

Kensington, W.8. 

ee ay lady reqs. s.c. 3-rmd. flat, 


., accessible West End. Tel. 
MAY <8 between 10 and 6 p.m. 


aes N.W. 

















USFURN. $.c. upper Cag ag a 
stead Heath. 4 rooms, k. & b. M 
trolled rent. Furn. & fit:ings £140. ao “3525. 


bg prof. man seeks furn. rm. (s) with 
compe or Seabury. Box 3516. 





GE. dble. serv. rm. with priv. bath; Ige. 
single. Bkf., Kit. fac. MAI. 1787. 


ae he Ist fi. flat, beaut. furn. dble. 


“4 hae & c., use 
bath. Mins. 861. 
two Tonsiohed rooms with ki 








facils. Temple, Westminster, 

WANTED, by 3 Australian M.C.s on work- 
ing holiday, s/c 3-4 bedrm. flat/house, 
Dec.-Apr. Close Tube & Cen. Lon. Box 3431. 


ESEARCH stud., wife, need furn. flat Dec. 
S—Jan. 5. Easy reach Brit. Mus. J. 
Sperling, King’s College, Cambridge. 








let: 
Testes use of bathroom and tel hone, 
LADbroke 1542 morning or evening 3-5. 
AS available Hostel, Dec. F to Jan. 
9. TB ag a surroundings s. Has 
Wes Home comforts. Apply Warden, 
18 St. ane Wood Park, N.W. 
Attic Flat, S. Ken.: aadeas (m.) wishes 
to share or let single room. Box 3410. 
OULD young business woman like to 
share ~contained flat with two i 
near Ladbroke Grove? Write: Box 3409 
LL-furnished bed-sit. room, all con 
Edith Rd., W.14. Tel.: FUL. S16. 
EGENT’S Park, — div. sit:-room —_ 
lady. Use K, Ascot, linen, 
£2 15s. inc. Must ey aA children. Box’ 3379, 
DELIGHTFUL furnished accom., W.1; ckg. 
4 cleaning, etc.; from £2 7s. 6d. 
Box 3375. 


Cun with family (1 daughter 11 
— urgently requires accommodation 

ible Paddington area. . Reasonable rent 
aac terms. Box 3488. 


























BACHELOR, prof. occup., seeks another 
with house/flat to share. Own sizeable 
rm., tel. &c. essent. Inner S.W. prf. Box 3448. 
YOUNG Civil Servant (m. ), pt.-time even- 
ing art student urgently requires single 
accom. with bkfast., evening & week-end 
meals, within 34d. fare from Victoria. Low 
rent. Apply stating weekly re rent. Box 3073. 
i, Student requires roomy studio- 
bedroom in Regent’s Park area. Partial 
board. With piano an advantage. Box 3416. 
LL amiable, art teacher, writer wife, 
daught. 24, seek by Jan. un./part.-furn. 
acc. London area, to £140 p.a. £50 advance, 
or redec., type, ck., baby-sit., coach. Box 3359. 
WHERE TO STAY 
HRISTMAS in the country, with good 


food, pleasant co onship, Saandie at- 
mosphere, every Seater ted convenience 


amidst delightful ated Chan 
Mead, Hatfield Heath, Nr. Bishop’s Stortford 
(Hatfield Heath 263). 

ROTTINGDEAN, Near Brighton, famous 























ied rooms; £5 18s./ 


winter) 44/6}gns. twin-be 
£38 and size). 


single rooms (accordi 
All prices inc. gratuities, afternoon tea, fresh 
fruit daily, baths, htg. in bedrooms (cent. htg. 
everywhere). Slumberlands; h. & 
Lounges. Bkfst. in bed. No lift. 
Vegetarian. Small, well-appointed, friendly 
hotel rec. by readers (references yg Phone 
Hastings 4784. Normanhurst P./Hotel, Sea- 
front, St. Leonards, Sussex. Best pos. 3-mile 
Prom., opp. covered walk, Nr. Sun Lounge 
orchestra, also London Ph itharmonic. 


SPECIAL Offer, Novermber! Of interest to 
those who must _— inland fogs and 
mists. Twin-bedded op-floor rooms, 
£3 13s. 6d. wkly.; singles ra 14s. 6d.; incl. 
everything as Normanhurst adve:t above. 


UIET Guest House, lovely Cotswold 
Valley. Own produce. 4-6 gns. Finlayson,’ 
Steanbridge, Nr. Stroud, Glos. Painswick 2312.: 








EW vacancies Country ‘Club Surrey Hills 
Xmas Festivities. Abinger 2177. : 


BEXHILL Join our Xmas party. Country 
house near sea. Family atmosphere. Own’ 
ome (poy Terms mod. Details: 

orne, id Rd., Bexhill. (Ninfield 212.) 


IF you have been ill, try Old Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, nr. East Grinstead. Excellent 
food, bracing air, and cheerful, friendly 
atmosphere. Club licence. Sharpthorne 17. 


XFORD 8 miles. Croft House, Burcos, 

near Arion, Autumn holidays, Winter 
residence Tennis, —- AA, 
RAC, Tel. Chien Hampden 232. 


‘THE Continental ain nenied by Labour 
Pty.) St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 457}. 


[st2 of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe _— bathing, 23 acres (5 reserved for 
nudism). & C., electric light, indoor sani- 
tation, sath cokes pool. educed R we < 
children. Brochure (geamp) from N. 

Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, LW. 


YVISILING the Tyrol? Then stay at the 
Hotel Grieserhof, Gries am Brenner, Aus- 
Situated amidst beautiful 


ski- s. 
moderate terms. ones. 

















tria. 
Excellent cuisine, 
references available. 





OTE d’Azur. Holidays at moderate in- 
ATIRACTIVE bed-sit. room, mn. PLEASANT furn. nae - bed-sitting room old seaside and downland village. Old C clusive terms. Typical Prov hotel 
partly furn., in couple’s flat, with use K. & B. reqd. by 2 ‘bos girls. | Norton House, 25s. per day and 7gns. p.w. | Restaurant with first-class cuisine. ern 
square, W.1. £3 10s. Pref. Swiss Cott./St. John’s. Wd./Hamp. | Central heating. Telephone 3120. Brochure. | comforts. uced rates Oct. to June. linen 

c.h.w., elec., use bath & kit., tel. Box 3476. area. Mod. rent. Careful tenant. Box 3518. Proprietor: Donald pman, M.P. rated brochure: Ermitage, Bendel (Va 








ice in white and 
an attractive new shade 
of blue, in boxes includ- 
ing matching envelopes 
. . price 5/6. 
FROM ALL REALLY 
GOOD STATIONERS 


MITRE CLUB 


THE STATIONERY THAT 


‘sinide F 


roe ds ape Se 20S see See Cee nee 


per that does make writing easier! Every- 


ighted with Mitre Club, with its specially- 
eonuad satin-smooth surface that suits every kind of 
pen. Choose Mitre Club Cabinets in the gay new Christ- 
mas wrapping—for a gift that you know will please! 





One and a quarter million 
Lucky Children* 





EAGLE ANNUAL No. 3 





GIRL ANNUAL No. 2 











10/6 10/6 
ROBIN ANNUAL No. 1 
6/- 
EAGLE SPORTS ANNUAL DAN DARE’S 
No. 2... 6/- SPACEBOOK ... 6/- 
EAGLE BOOK OF ' EAGLE BOOK OF 
TRAINS AIRCRAFT 
by Cecil J. Allen... ... 10/6 by John W. R. Taylor ... 10/6 





EAGLE BOOK OF 
MODERN ADVENTURERS 


6/- 


GIRL BOOK OF 
MODERN ADVENTURERS 


6/- 





EAGLE DIARY for 1954 
2/ 7k plus purchase tax 








GIRL DIARY for 1954 
2/ 14 plus purchase tax 








%* By Christmas Day over a million and a quarter of the above Eagle publications. 
will have been bought. Don’t forget, however, that by December Ist last year ig 
was all but impossible to trace an unsold copy of either Eagle or Girl Annual, 
and immediate ordering from your bookseller is recommended if you wish te 


avoid disappointing the young people. 


EAGLE BOOKS FROM HULTON PRESS LTD. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, November 21, 1953 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED—continued 


BOOKS AND percent siatisied 





The engagement of persons answering these AVE you experience of, and flair for, OOKMAN, 32, experienced bookshop L Eve Samuel’s “ Belief and Action: 
advertisements must be made through a Window-Dressing to the highest Con- management, public. librarianship, re- Everyday Philosophy,” now a Pan Book at at 

Office of the Ministry of Labour or a tinental standards, preferably combined with fete resp. admin. pies booktrade /pub- discusses moral lems raised in his 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- A wide-awake /journalism; jowledge 


cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


BALLIOL College, Oxford. Fellowship in 

Modern History. The College proposes 
to elect, as from September 29° 1954, an 
Official Fellow, who will be responsible for the 
teaching of History, British and foreign, mainly 
of the and twe! centuries, and 
of Political , sede ‘Applications should be 
received not later than January 1, 1954. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
College Secretary. 


B2c requires Assistant in Appointments 
Department to be concerned with recruit- 
ment and promotions and transfers of staff, 
in a wide variety of departments dealing with 
Programme Output, Administration and 
specialisc activities. Duties: arranging and 
Presiding at Appointment Boards; individual 
interviews with candidates; Preparing short 
lists for Board interviews and dealing with 
enquiries and correspondence. tions : 
good judgment of people, experience in Staff 
Administration, particularly knowledge of 
selection methods and procedure, sympathetic 
interest in people of widely varying types and 
qualifications; ability to conduct exploratory 
interviews and compose concise reports; wide 
‘interests; good education preferably to Univer- 
sity standard. Salary £795 per annum (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) with 5 
‘annual increments to £1,065 maximum. Appli- 
cations to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked “142 N.Stm. 
within a week. Fo- acknowledgement please 
enclose stamped /addressed envelope. 


LONDONDERRY High School, Northern 
Ireland, uires in January: Graduate 
Mistress to teach English, French and other 
Junior School subjects. Experience or train- 
ing desirable. Candidates from Great Britain 
will receive a bonus towards travel exps. 
Apply immediately to Head Mistress. 


ANTED: lady expd. in School organisa- 

tion to become deputy Headmistress or 
partner in a new Girls’ Senior Private School 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. A long 
established Junior School is now developing 
its senior department. The post offers great 
opportunity for an educationalist of experience 
and enthusiasm. Particulars from: Mrs. 
B. Par hg M.A., Oxon, Chisipite 
School, » S. Rhodesi 


CoUNCIL ot Social Service conducting 
Family Welfare Work, Old People’s work, 
C.A.B., etc., requires qualified Family Case- 
worker (junior) also to act as Assistant. to the 
Secretary. Salary, according to experience— 
commencing in the region of £260 (minimum). 
Full details in writing to Sec., Council of 
Social Service, 22 Chapel Rd., Worthing. 


FABLE AN Society requires immediately secre- 
tary /shorthand-typist at £325/ £345, 
according to qualifications, plus increments. 
Apply in writing to General Secretary, 11 
Se hese Street, S.W.1. Mark letters 
© Sec./ST 


REQUIRED, Case-worker (C.A.B., After- 
Care, Family problems, etc.). Also Re- 
search Assistant (Re-development scheme) 
with experience practical social work. Form 
and particulars from Warden, University 
Settlement, Bristol, 5. 


EXPERIENCED field organiser wanted by 
national professional organisation to can- 
vass potential members and develop branch 
activity. State experience and salary re- 
quired. Box 3382. 


NATIONAL Association for Mental Health. 
Experienced Psychiatric Social Worker 
required for Northern Office. Age 35-45, 
resident Leeds. Prepared to do case work, 
to take part in educational work, undertake 
research projects and pioneer work. P.S.W. 
salary scale. Applications within 14 days to: 
Organising owanrys N.A.M.H., 7 Mount 
Preston, Leeds, 2 


ONDON ~ County Council requires Home 
Help Organiser (temporary staff) for duty, 
in first instance, in Battersea area. Energy 
and ability to manage staff required. Exp. in 
running a domestic help or similar social 
service desirable. Salary £562 10s.—£31 5s. 
—£625, commencing according to quals. and 
exp. Application form and details from Divi- 
sional Medical Officer, Division 9, Fairfield 
St., S.W.18. Closing date December 5. 


EEDS Council of Social Service invites 

applications for Senior Family Case- 
worker, Training, experience and ability to 
supervise students essential. Salsry accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Travel- 
ling and subsistence allowances according to 
scale. Applications, with names of two 
refs within 14 days ¥ Be nay oy Kirkgate 
House, Church Row, L whom 
further particulars may be obtained 


HE University of Leeds. ‘Adele are 
invited from graduates and others who 
are competent shorthand-typists for a vacancy 
in the office of the Registrar; salary according 
to » Qualifications and experience. Fully 
detailed applications, gi the names of 
two referees, — reach the Registrar, The 
ag Leeds, 2, not later than Novembet 
5 . 
























































Experience of Salesmanship 
speciality light engineering company are 
ope: attractive showroom-cum-shop in 
main West End thoroughfare and require man 
or woman with brain-waves, keen on inter- 
esting, worthwhile and profitable career. 
Attention-compelling .and animated window 
displays, which induce action, required. Salary 
lus payment by results. Write fully, stat- 
ing age, experience, remuneration now earned 
and initially required. Box 3400. 


NTIRE staff required (Matron, Sister 
S.R.N. Teacher, House Mothers, Married 
couple—Gardener /Handyman—Domestic) for 
Regional Centre for Psychotic and grossly 
maladjusted children 3-12 years of age, to be 
opened shortly in the St. Albans Area. Re- 
quests for further details and forms of appli- 
cation should be addressed to: Group Secre- 
tary, Mid Herts-Group Hospital Management 
mittee, St. Albans City Hospital, 
Normandy Rd., St. Albans, Herts. 


EXPERIENCED Matron. Full charge small 
pee oy 5 boarders in Co-ed. day school, 
London. Good salary. Box 3440. 


FABIAN Society. Applications are invited 
by December 10 for the position of 
Assistant Secretary at a salary of £450 p.a. 
Particulars from the General Secretary, 11 
Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. Mark letters 
“Asst. Sec.” 


PARTNER in large firm of City Solicitors in 

modern office uires Secretary /Short- 
hand-typist. Alternate Saturdays free, three 
weeks’ er holiday. Write, stating age and 
salary required, Box 629, Reynells’, 44 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C.2. 


EXPERIENCED shorthand-typist with some 
secretarial knowledge reqd. for part-time 
work in mornings. Apply in writing only, 
= full details of exp. & salary reqd. Pre- 
enue iven a Sage living in the neigh- 

curhoed. F ick, F 0 Alexandra Rd., St. 

















‘WOMEN: s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, British Section, requires 
secretary with some experience office routine. 
Apply in writing to Hon. Secretary, WILPF, 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1. 


E-MPLOYERS requiring well- trained junior 
secretary /shorthand-typists are invited to 
apply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18, 
Dunraven Street, Park Lane, W.1. Tel. 

MAYfair 2905. 


"TECHNICAL Film Unit requires secretary / 
shorthand-typist/production manager; long 
hours; much responsibility. Box 3344 


EFFICIENT Typist reqd. by City Timber 
Brokers. Shthnd. unnec. (Emidicta). 
French/German advantage, not essent. 

Selby Ltd., 63 Moorgate, E.C.2. MON. 6741. 


FINE Art Booksellers (Bloomsbury) require 
intelligent, educated shorthand-typist for 
clerical/secretarial work. High degree of 
accuracy essential. German and French an 
advantage but English mother tongue. Write 
particulars age, education, experience, salary 
required. Box 3405. 


‘TELLA Fisher Bureau, 15 a, W.C.2. 
All office staff, perm. and tem ia aul 
writing: duplicating. TRAfalgar 9 


RITISH Actors’ Equity As sociation re- 

quires: (1) Shorthand-Typist, (2) (2) Records 
Clerk-Typist. Salaries: U. scale. 
Applications to General Secretary, "8 Harley 
Street, London, W:1. 


WIDOWER (59) seeks educated lady (35/ 
45) to run comfortable, conveniently 
situated house Hythe, Kent. Morning help. 
Full particulars salary, etc., to Box 189, 
Smiths Library, Folkestone. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


Woman, long experience social work, adult 
education, primary teaching, urgently 
reqs. post; qual. Soc. Science London; literary 
tastes; public speaking. Box 3471. 


) Barrister, seeks 






































[NDIAN ‘M.A. (Cantab,), 
employment.—Box 3356 


ECY., admin. exp., ites. .» langs., prep. 
travel, sks. post. Only a apprec. 
ability, _ initiative, reply.—Box 3350. 


Woman grad., hons. Eng. /French, 2 yrs.’ 
journalistic exp., teaching exp., gd. typ- 
ing, sks. ‘part. /full-time post. Box 3377. 


OXFORD B.A., 24, male, requires temp. 
work, London area. Box 3480. 
NIV. educ. man (22), driver, agricultural 
exp., 10 months to spare, - interest- 
ing job, preferably abroad. Box 3433 

















OLITARY man, able at a eddies of jobs, 
will assist writer or young cultured family. 
Box 3417. 
EXPERIENCED secretary free occasionally. 
ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. 
[NTELLIGENT young librarian (f.), office 
experience, responsible, worker, 
teachable, seeks Speen. _~ Commencing 
salary sou £400. Box 3 











L42 'Y, graduate, a German & 
English shorthand, typewriting, seeks suit- 
able post. Ref ilabl Box 3509. 











bibliography, research, editing; 
creative & critical work published. Box 3132, 
Scot. “ male, non-smoker /drinker, seeks 

job. Part/full time, London/abroad. 
Expd. business, clerical; typist, masseur, con- 
versationalist, | companion hla 
Suggestions welcome. Box 2988 


Ms 29, seeks work off the | sn track. 
Capacities catholic — to fores- 
All zeal. Box 3 


7g oh a school run = dominated) by 
adults with faith in children, where child- 
ren are allowed to learn because they love 
learning, and where the main teaching aids 
are affection, love of life, and natural eager- 
ness? Man with seven years’ teaching experi- 
ence seeks one, pref. near London. Box 3495. 











YOUNG woman, International Affairs Dip- 

loma London University, languages, travel- 
led, interested International Studies, seeks 
post. Box 3524 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THs. Month’s Penguins: The Healin 
bene AS nee Sava (2s.), Comes the Blind 
Fury—Douglas Rutherford (2s.), The Yellow 
Room—Mary Roberts Rinehart (2s.), Seven 
Famous One-Act Plays, vol. 2—Edited John 
Ferguson; Classics: Dostoyevsky: The Devils 
Trs. by David Magarshack (5s.), Moliere: 
Five Plays—Trs. John Wood a Sa ); Shake- 
> age ra a IlI—Ed. B. Harrison; 
ing Penguins: John Giipin—Miystracd by 
Ronald Searle (3s. 6d.); Pelicans: Viruses and 
Man—F. M. Burnet (2s.), Animals and Men 
—David Katz (2s.), The Pg of the 
Ancient World (2 vols.) (2s. 6d. each); Berke- 
ley—G. J. Warnock (2s.); Puffin Story Books: 
Huckleberry Finn (2s. 6d.); Periodicals: 
Science News 30 (2s.). Stock list from Pen- 
guin Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middx. 
American readers please write Penguin Books 
Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 


STAND No. 6 now. From bookshops and 
newsagents or 40 Lea Park, Blackheath, 














London, S.E.3. ‘24 pages. Poems, stories, 
drawings. ls. per copy. 5s. per annum. Con- 
ae ag James Reeves, Patrick Galvin, 
Kirkup, W. P. Turner. 





= Ee - Nation,” America’s leading Liberal 
Weekly. Subscriptions £2 16s. 3d. 
ad may he sent through the Publisher, 
» Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
et Ae oer on bas wee 

* te > Monthly on Nigeria and 
orid, Nov. issue out, 74d. post 

free, 7s. ed. p.a. 93 Sudbourne Rd., S.W.2. 





RISTOPHANES—“ Peace ” and ‘ * Lysis- 

trata.” New translation | & D. , Alastos, 

with introduction. 10s. 6d. ~ pg 6 Den- 
mark Street, W.C.2. TEM. 252 


oss 1 40 Jewish oom General and Ad- 
mirals,” by E. Rubin. 300 pp. 
100 illustrations, 21s. from all booksellers. 


MARQuis de Sade, selected writings 
translated Saint-Yves now available, 30s. 
From your bookseller or Peter — 50 
Old Brompton Road, Léndon, S.W.7 


* js pe Sa Control To-day,” by Dr. Marie 

Stopes. 4s. 108 Whitfield St., W.1. 

WE See and To Hear,” by C. Leslie 

Thomson, B.Sc. 5s. 4d., from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 


Coat of Many Colours. Collection of over 
100 —— by Thomas Bouch. Demy 
8vo. 140 pp. 10s. 6d. net. The Caravel Press, 
7 Bedford Gardens, London, W.8. 
HE Homosexual Outlook ’”—Cory. A 
great help in — this difficult 
social problem. Of all Booksellers or 19s. 
Fed free from Peter Nevill, 50 Old Brompton 
oad, London, S.W.7. 
Gees i jaieotare bought & sold. Con- 
tinental Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane, E. ivag a a aieeiene only. MOU. 1482. 


MERICAN Magazines b' zeudy postal 
A subscription. 5 perp ref 


























Magazine, 
47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s 6d.; ned Me- 
chanics, 32s.3 3 Po ‘bees Photogr: ; Com- 

lete Price List free RS og Co. N S.N.), 


11 Buchanan St., Bi 
* GUPERSOZZLED Nowe 
satirtcal. Booksh 


: saucy, scintil- 
ops, libraries. 
Rubicon s 8s. 6d. 
Books wanted. Highest prices paid for 
pre-war books by popular authors. Up to 
half Poublished price for recent novels in fine 
condition. Selected titles of Reprint Society & 
Readers’ Union. Private libraries purchased. 
ger & Tims, Fiction Librar Service, 159 
Victoria St., W.1. "Phone ViCtoria 9827. 


eee 16 = Street. Central 
Books boug 


in any quantity. 

py purchased. Standard sets, 

technical books also required. 

Aen direct Canadian books & magazines 
sent direct. Write Jones, Box 247, Toronto, 

















Gana books in 7 rooms: 
Boundary Rd., Nw.s. MAT. 


OUNTAINS (except Europe). um from 
M Chyngton Books, Seaford, Sussex. 


— 38a 
030. 











E?uc. lady (21) seeks interesting and BOE, rare and scholarly. Catalogue G/53, 
‘ original position with scope for initiative. 1113 items. Stevens-Cox, 
Willing travel Anything consid. Box 3508. Fag Se os ty Dorset. 





House of Lords spe and other vital issues 
of our confused age. From booksellers. 
Magazine-list from 8 Headfort Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 


“ RETTER Schools Now!” Peggy Jay’s 

challenging and helpful book for 
Parents. 3s. 6d. from bookshops/stalls on 
(with 2d. postage) from mas Press, Great 
Turnstile, London, 1. 


EOPLE’S Books. The Book Club Co-op. 
A penny a day builds bok, a personal or 
group library. Current “What No- 
body Told the Foreman.” Special London 
meeting Nov. 25, 7.45 p.m. for members and 
intending members. Partics. from the Sec. 








P.B., 28-29 Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2. © 





[LIBRARIES bought. Any size. The Ham- 
—. meres Boskshep, (W.5._ RIV Ot. 5 
WANTED: Comintern/Trotsky literature. 
Details please to Box < 3482. 
DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL. 7924, 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


YPING and Duplicating by ‘Experts, 
MSS., Plays, Testimonials, etc. Metro- 
es, Typewriting Office, 7 Stone Bidgs., 
incoln's Inn, London, W.C.2. CHA. 7839. 


MES: Jetty | Jolly —_ type or duplicate it for 























_ Rd., W.C.2. M. 

5588 | 7 ERI FRE. 
*TYPEWRITING Duplicating Lit. MSS., 
testimonials, theses a speciality. Accurate 


attractive presentation. Personal supervision. 
Bereton, 91 Priory Rd., N.W.6. MAI: 5391. 


HAZEL Porteous will type your Thesis, 
Novel, Play or Technical MS. Efficient 

personal serv., highly recom. by ey 
writers. 79 Hamilton Rd, Felasaie, Suffolk. 


THe: Stencilling, Duplicati Theses, 

otations 
pas pes Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. 
Russell St., C.1, (Ring Miss Topham, 
MUS. 7379.) 


BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St., $.W.i (ABB 3772). 
First-class typing. Rapid duplicating (in 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


FIRST -class Duplctg. /Typing serv. Dicta- 
tion, Theses, MSS, etc. Confidential. 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 5984. 


EXPERT duplctg.-typ. Marjorie Nixon. 
Cartreffy, Chestnut La., amoriinen 1520. 
DUPLICATING /typing/verbatim _report- 

ing. An efficient and express service. 
Please telephone BAY. 1786. 


A FIRST-Class Duplicating /Typi 
tarial service. Me — 395 
Road, N.19. ARC. 1765 hide 


J gee 2070. Typing, D = 
retarial: Service. Miss pin nog eS 8 
22 South Molton Street, London, W. 


EXPERIENCED typist, own as re- 
Write Box 3498. 


#4 quires work at home. 
Theses, 


MILDRED Furst—Typewriting, 
Novels, Plays,” Film Scripts, Scientific 
MSS, etc., copied by intelligent typists ua 
personal supervision. Careful check ing. Ger- 
man, French, Latin work done. 7 days’ service 
for MSS. of any Jength by arrangement, 24-hr. 
Duplicating service. ~ _— Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. MAI. 


‘THE Hampstead Seonciecht seen Efficient 
work by intelligent typists. Careful check- 
edy service. hours for duplicating, 
ations. Mod. charges. 2a Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3. HAM. 8879. 
JEAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24 hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
Church St., London, WEStern 53809. 
HEBREW ayperente- Efficient and Speedy 
Service. 3411. 
West Country advertiser seeks work. 
Translating Russian documents, letters, 
books, &c., into English or vice versa. Box B. 
W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd., St. Ives, Cornwall. 
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SCHOOLS 
LS Dene, Chiddingstone, Fyn 
ucational, 5-18. group of 


150 hither and adults, Fae “Bag concerned 
with education; agriculture and the arts. 
oa 200-acre farm T.T. herd. Directors: 

Guinness, B.A., Karis Guinness (Dal- 
croze), R. G. H. Job, B.Sc. 


T. CATHERINE’S, Almondsbury, or. 
Bristol. Co-ed.; boarding; g; all ages. Over- 
Channel, Welsh Hilis. Music, Danc- 

= Crafts, etc., Ralph Cooper, 
M.A.,, and g Man Cooper. 


T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 
Co-education to 18 years in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom. Applications 
now being considered for vacancies next year. 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn 
Harris, M.A. 


WENSNINGTON School, Wetherby, Yorks. 
Co-educational 8-18. Fully recognised, 











obtaining entries to the universities by pre- 
— for G.C.E. at all levels: Costas 
Arts, Music and Science. Burs: 
oraliahie < girls of a? = god back: 
N leadmaster ennet’ . Barnes, 
Chairman of Governors, John Mac- 


“Sc. “> 
murray, M.C., MA. 
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PERSONAL —continued PERSONAL—centinued PERSONAL—continued 
(British), NTS! Are 2 satisfied with your — Asset. Practica’ 
| a in history of rt Gambure), to PA thild’s > school? “Better Schools dilbety o> & tein bone 
year ecu Ci 8. experience on iaely a Bi = Publi wh 4 duties for g ladies eit om _ Educ. 
s Tance tor 3. uc, 
camalieds eaten . sceks employ. CARAS cn Mie o by 00 Boca Wins Touring Serv., 10 Exhibition Rd., $.W.7. 
> > oF 's Partics to Lech, ‘engen, O' F you req. be. Calligregile Designing /Presenta- 
writer, art dealer’ assistant, other suggestions tenchel buchel, or ou our House Parties 's and =) I tion Addresses/Rolls of Hogour /Titte 
= = or the Wye Valle es in oe Sussex Pages/Iiiuminated MSS., write Box 269 
anyone gen quiet, alley may just Ww ‘ou are 
C nannie for | looking for! Yur details from i Ema P pomak 47 b+ —~ wy, 4 er —_, = 
busy j t’s first baby, January? Small, (NS), Old Brompton Ra. S.W.7. KEN. 0911, Ltd., Dept. P., Poplar Road, Shipley, Yorks, 
comfortable S.W.1,. ree week MAS Cards. The Di Press offi pt = ipley, : 
and liberal offered; X& ew. selection of 6 cards b is Charles NGLISH writer wants exch. Bagh - 
ot SS : Knight, R.W S..R Ol. a ose od. per set. ° versation for French (native). PAR. 6309. 
radio, daily help, oo or Post free.) * Ditchling Press, Ltd. OBERT George Miles, Psychol Ts 
right wn ; Ditchling, Sussex. ™ 4 R Belsize Park Gdns. a Nw. PRI 6582 
hort stories, poems, wanted 
now. Grub Street,” 75 Linden Gar- | W'™Sinin influtve of tuition ead cau, | DS Prince Page fet ate 
dens, ment. ons and —y 2H Engelberg. cae KENsington 804. 
'O rooms a use of Board Room and | full details a Hotel Plan, 245 RITE for Profit in i The 
General Office in Central ant Lenten. \ wows Regent Street, W.1. ‘GRO. 8921. Ideal Hobb ee ge <a for 
suit Trade or other Association. Box hs AUSTIN M.P. 1945-50) offers guid- | “ _gublects a that at Sell T To-day ” (a special 





atl ection renee come 
(f.) until Easter. Fond of animals. 
help kept. Dorset. Box 3386. 
RE Yow interested in the Government’s 
plan for 


LA=,* 
Domestic b 





Sladly send peakers to address your Society 
on this vital subject. 
NCHANTING Christmas Cards. Your own 
photos enlarged 6in x Sin on Hse. and Gdn. 
colours, 15s. a doz. negs. to Silvia 
Honiton Rd., N.W.6. 








Sa ac = 








FELLOWSHIPS AND pao 














BEEOGGED? Find a fresh atmosphere 
OH ns spotee, Oxon. Write for list of 
week-end courses & mid-week terms. 


“ance on Life, 7 wment and 
allied Insurance s. C/o Crown Life In- 
surance Co., 12 Heke —— Tel. 3701- 2-3. 
aus Toyshop. A 8 
pied, tight toy for the ieee type of 
ts by post send of free i 

. E), 94 Wimpole S 
PSYCHOLOGIST: Mrs. — a Pai, 89 








Somerton Rd., N.W.2 





W'NTER Sports. Book y 

an N.U.S. Winter Sports J ‘oliday, which 
this year are better, cheaper, and more varied 
than ever before. Write now for your copy 
of our Programme to: The National Union 
of Students, Travel t, 3 Endsleigh 
St., London, W.C.1. EUSton 2184. 


ce now on 





‘HE Central Board for i; oe Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to liable 
for National Service and to Resesviets: 


Music and Dance Group (Braziers, Ipsden, 
Oxon). Nativity Play, Dec. 18-20; fol- 
lowed by Christmas House Party. 
TELLIGENT women! Why wait until 
too late? oe beautician offers special 
treatment oderate fees. Visits and/or 
receives ican SHE. 2488 before 10 a.m. 


Mats. Whtd. priv. teacher during day by 
Inter-Science stud. N.5 area. Box 3373. 


OUPLE, unconventional home in Teesdale, 
welcome student (f.)/married couple, any 
nationality, guests for week formight Jan.- 
vy study. | wk. towards 
food. MeRtalien, 'G inford, Co. Durham. 
.1. Two unfurnished offices to let. £150 
p.a. Newly decorated. Lawson & Co., 
12 Adeline Place, W.C.1. LAN. 4567. 
FUND for African Democracy reqs. office. 
Reas. rent. ABB. 3770. 
= 7 * by ia’ 
wanted urgen Good price ree- 
Hillcrest Gds., N.3. FIN. 1990. 





























WINTER Sports, Austria; hotels from 
12s. 9d. a day. "Send 13d. stp. Box 3467. 








J, 'g E® Take up Water ee Six famous 
‘ant aig 8 Pupils 

is a joy, easy, inexpensiv is ex- 
hibit in Royal y, etc. Other Postal 
s in every of Art. Illustrated 
free. Art i, Ltd. 

(Dept. N.S. 25), Tudor Hall, S.E.23. 
sks. Librettist with 





iterate Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
of modern Nature Cure.” 


trated qa, gladly sent on request. 
ANDWRITING aoe analysed - 
Character, Fe gore ties, etc., 
anding . Box EST e 








-engravi 
lino-cuts, e¢tc., from ad "aude Samples 
ge free. The a Press, 85 Bedford 


London, W. 











BACHELOR 6: (37), 
wishes 


Riviera or Pyesnene, share expenses. Box 
2561, Nairobi, Kenya. 


. =— om Advice. 








NS. Ds on i 
cae Dec. 30+Jan. 6. 9gns. incl. ret. 


Ws. *P — e. “Russel, 
creates 

















GUITAR lessons. Technique/Theory /Har- 
mony. Few vacs. Gaeate FLA. 4354. 


cme Tuition by prof. writer. Ex- 
» Original, individual. PAR. 6309. 


FREELANCE Artists specialising in first- 
py figure work and wanting to increase 

turnover under efficient direction of 
ef known firm of London Artists’ Agents; 
should write to Box 3275 when an i 





tin) and. inf prospectus. Regent x 
stitute (D/ 191), 1 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL treatment on private 

consultant -¥ Partics. from Sec., Lon- 
don Seana’ for Psychotherapy, 11b egrvden 
Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, W 

.S. Harold ham — you to ‘oa 

Christmas Lan go Bretaye in Switzer- 
land, December 18 January 2. Charge of 28 
gns. includes travel, ski hire, instruction an 














s on journeys. Write to 15 = ee 
Rd., Harrow, or ‘phone Harrow 1 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A CENTRAL Meeting Place: rendezvous 


for players and Playgoers. Regular sea- 
sons of plays and late-night intimate revues; 
licensed till midnight; lounge, food counter. 
Mem. details Irving Theatre gaa 17 Irving 
St., Leic. Sq. . 8657, 3678 


AYTONS Wine ay suggest you 

write for their latest Wine List. ood 
wines from 6s. 3d. per bottle. 2a Duke St. 
(Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL. 1864/8808. 








appointment for discussion will be arranged. 


| cases of Nervous Exhaustion try Nerve 
oe A reintegrating therapy, 
invigoratn: stimulating. i¢ Nerve 
eg T Bentinck St., London, W.1. 
beck 9600. Ask for brochure. 
ACCOMMODATION available for confer- 
ence and scliools at Halls 








YPEWRITERS, rtable models, very 
- easy terms, b; s. free. Universal Dis- 
tributors, Dept. B.4, 14 Stuart St., Luton. 


“GCE comperandce, c'est la paix.” The Lin- 
guists London’s International 
Centre, 20 Pe. Place, S.W.1, for con- 
versation and tuition in foreign languages. 
Continental Snack Bar. "Phone SLO. 95 








during the Easter vacation and the ae of 
Aug. and Sept., 1954. Further particulars 
from the Registrar, University ——— Hull. 
EB 2in. Taller with “ Bildu * men’s shoes. 
76s. pair. List Free pith = Co. 
(Box 44), 315 Gray’s = "Rd., WC. 
E®NEST Hewitt is available for visiting 
during the Spring term. ~y Pas de 
deux, mime, deportment. Box 339 
Hatt. “Leic. Sq. ge food —— 
Meetings, socials. gns. ev tage 
avail. for try-outs of plays, &e. WHi. 3678. 


VERSES to order for (almost) any, occasion. 
Moderate charges. Allan M. Laing, 19 
ook Rd,, Liverpool, 15. 
JORN Vickers—Photogtapher of many of 
Britain’s gteat ——. welcomes 
those who usually di 7 sopra’. 
29B Belgrave Rd., Landen, © ; 
toria 4915. 























about “You”—and increase 
ce. Send for Free N 3 
mc -How Guide to Writing Success.” 


No Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
Successful Writing, Ltd., 124 New Bond St., 


LONDON. Contact Lens Centre, 66 = 
Cavendish Street, W.1. Booklet sent. 
CABINETS for Gramophone Records fr. 
£5-£17. Details: Stamford (Dept 10), 
20 College Parade, Salusbury Rd., NWS. 
IN Traps are no | needed! I[ 
Greg Particulars of 11 other ways of kill 








rabbits. Also write for Fur Crusade 
locos telling you how to kill domestic ani- 
mals and try, and White list of furs 
humanely Major C. Van der Byl, 


49 Tregunter Road, Lenten, $.W.10. 


7 in 1 week. Test lesson 2}d. 
Dutton’s (NS), 93 Gt. Russell 
Street, W.C.1. 


| Ng ag 1,000 6X34, Buff, Ils. 9d. 
Warson, 7, Newton Avenue, N10. 

RIES wanted by the en: Dept. 
Ss? C.20 of British Insceuse of fiction War. 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, R 
W.l. We i i 
of sales basis 
ema with pao x3 rejection. We offer 

so an interesting re vin is and 
fees of our Courses and Catticiens, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 














Londons We 
can undertake 


A*; oe 
‘Trade/House Journal; Brochs. Box 2696. 


ME.2 M. DAVIDSON, F.S.M.C., 
Optical Co. ectend ae, The aban, 
E.C.l. (Tel.: OL, 8193). 


SARDINIA. Let us introduce you to this 
beautiful island next summer. Hotel 
holidays at remarkably low inclusive price. 
Write for advance information to = 
Travels, Ltd., 55a Duke Street, London, W.1 











IM ncede safe store -stud. Ba )s — urg. 





| ae with Personality. Booklets, re- 
appeals. The Priory Press, Mal- 
vern. Est. 1898. 
TH Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign yy > every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 ag St., W.1. 
uiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 3012. 
DUREX gloves and all sabia surgical 
appliances sent on by soptneses post. 
Send for our free price list now, H. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 




















OYS and girls enjoy holidays at Pi 
needs safe omy effects B Amwel!bury 9 Heres. Elizabeth a 
one year Lond. Refs. ox 3515. Ware 52. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


me year, £2 5s. Od. 

Air Mail to any address in Europe: 
To. other countries: 

East, £4 5s 


Special Service . ou @ U.S.A. 
30, - East th Stree 


POSTAGE on this issue: 


Surface Mail to any address in the world: 
18) 6 months, £1 2s. 6d. 


£3 $s. Od. yearly 

by special quotation 

Air Express (posted immediately on one 9 __ airport): 
Africa: South, £4. ; Todia 
Samepees and Malaya, £4 10s. fainelin & 


Residents in North America 
Surface or Air Express ae ae to BRITISH | PUBLICATIONS INC., 
New York 22, N.Y. at these rates 
ce, $7.50 yearly 
Ali subscriptions are pro rata for six months. 
Inland 2d.; Foreign 2d.; Canada 14. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


3 months, lls. 6d. 


& > dia and Pakistan, £4 5s. 
New Zealand, £6103. All yearly 


may remit for 


Air ny $17 yearly 

















UNIQUE Modern labour-saving home suit 
two, Sussex Highlands, £1,850. “* Saxon- 
Ghyll,” Five Ashes, Sussex. Hadlow Dn. 325. 


READERS’ MARKET 

IR Sale: Fine set “ Golden Bough,” £9; 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 1950 edition, 
complete, perfect condition, £85; “‘ Courtier ” 
Stoves, condition, £7 and £8. 

ANTED: Books and Pamphlets on 

juvenile employment, training schemes 
and boys’ clubs, especially back numbers of 
“The Boy” (N.A.B.C.); Borkenau, Com- 
munist International; “‘ Shakespeare’s Bawdy,” 
Partridge; French Linguaphone and textbooks; 
Gramophone. good tone, for non-electric 
house. 

Send no money or goods in reply to the 
advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N. 
Readers’ Market, Great Turnstile, mentioning 
advertisement and details (separate letter for 
each item). Charges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
warding replies. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


EXHIBITIONS—continued 


The Neéw Statesman and Nation, November 21, 1953 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS “continned 





Peas Royal, Stratford, E.15. MAR. 

Tues.-Fri. 7.45, Sats. 6 & 8.30. 
Sun., November 29, ts only 
“The Travellers,” by Ewan MacColl. 


UNTY Theseus Watersune 1) 4 





vod ) “The 


7.30, Mems. 
2s. Pi p.a, Adinission 25. 6d. -5s. 6d. 


TY. ING, Leicester Sq. WHI. 8657. Evgs. 
(ex. Mon) 10.30, Sun. 9.30. .“ Sing for 
Your Supper” (Second edition), a topical 
intimate Revue. 5 midn’t. Mems. 5s. 


"TOWER Theatre . Canonbury, near Islington 














Town Hall. Tavistock Rep. in wate 
Sartre’s ‘“‘ Crime Passionnel.” Fri., Nov. 27, 
Sat., Nov. 28, Sun. (mems. Mes Nov. 29, 
Fri., Dec. 4, and Sat., Dec. 5, at 7.30. Seats 
2s., 3s. 6d. & 5s., bookable. "Phone CAN. 
5111 after 7. 

VERYMAN, Ham. 1525. Until Nov. 22: 

Griffith’s “‘ Intolerance” (U. ondon 


J. 
From Nov. 23: Orson Welles’ “The Mag- 


nificent_ Ambersons rg (U). 


AT. Film Th., Sth. Bank. WAT. 3232. 
IN" Sat., Nov. 21.’ “ Philadelphia Story ” (A) 
Katharine Hepburn, James Stewart & Cary 
rant. 1.30, 3.45, 6, 3.15. Open to public. 


OLIDAY Friendship Service. Travel Film 
how. . Friends —_ Euston Road. 
Monday, November 30, 7.30 p.m. 


ERwIN “Steirt will speak on “Benjamin B Brit- 
ten’s* Operas, assisted by Joan Cross, 
Peter Pears, Frederick Sharp and Robert 
Keys at Three Arts Club, 35 Gt. Cumberland 
Pi., W.1. Sun. Nov. 22 at 8. Dets. WES 7513. 


PEOPLE’ §. Pal. Sun., Nov. 22, 7.30. “Es 
War Eine Rauschende Balinacht Ld (A. . 





ANGLO-German Association: D Dance, Tues- 
4% day, November 24, Caxton Hall, 8-12 
p.m.-° Austrian Band and bag “eo Tickets 
10s. 6d. from 43 Parliament St. te» Wl. 


Lee ‘CONCERTS 


ROYAL Festival Hall, Mon. & Tues, -23 & 
24 Nov., at 8 p.m. Vienna Octet (mem- 
bers of Vienna Philharmonic Orch.) Works by 
Mozart, Schubert, “Beethoven, Brahms and 
Michael Haydn. WATerloo 3191. 


ULENC and Tailleferre will accompany 
Denise Duval (de VOpéra), Raymond 
Amade (de !Opéra-Comique) and Bernard 
Lefort in “ Airs d’Opéras Francais” to be 
introduced by the Earl of Harewood at the 








78th Concert of French Music, Wigmore Hall, 
Wed.,. Nov. 25, at 7.30 Phat iy ets 2s. 6d. 
to 10s. Box Office, WE! 


BRAHMs ‘Concert: ok & Albert 
Muséum, Sunday, December 6 at 8 p.m. 
Flora Nielsen (mezzo-soprano), William Prim- 
rose (viola\, and George Malcolm (piano). 
Tickets: Res. 9s., 6s.; Unres. 3s, from Ibbs 
& Tillett, Ltd. (WEL. 8418) & Usual Agents: 

On Concert Night On ‘Only at. Museum. 


YHALUMEAU Wind Ensemble, ” Mary 

Whittington (soprano). Strawinsky Octet, 
Maxfield Structures (Ist perf.), Mozart Sere- 
nade, Songs by Sciber, Fauré, Britten, Purcell, 
&c. Tues. next, at 8. R. alieries, Suf- 
folk St., S.W.1. 7s. 6d., Ss., 2s. 6d. Mgt. N 
Choveaux. 





EXHIBITIONS 
ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 


on show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
Ilustrated catalogue is. post free 


- ENTERTAINING at Home” in Party 
mood. House & Garden . keeps 2 
howe A — Centre, 16 Gra! ~ 
treet, W.1,: Rooms as settings -for 
entertaining, with furnish and equipment 
jou can buy in th¢e-shops. Open from Sept. 
> weekdays 105, Sats. 10-12. Free. 
GLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St., W.1. The Pa of the Fish. 
Closing November 2: 
OMAN Pee “Ban Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
pe till Nov. 29. Weekdays 10-6, Suns. 2-6. 
Admission Is. 
KENSINGTON Art Gay, 15. St. Mary 
Abbot's Fce., W.14. Bang to 
Nov. 28. Horse Pr Pntgs. by Flolesch toe Dec 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., -§ “Wi, 
lectors” Choice—19th and 20th Century 
Paintings. 


AT ADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond St 
Formalism and ism in 16th Cant. 
: Mannerist and Baroque Paintings. 
ANOVER  Samary, 32a St. George Street. 
HY ae Santomaso. Sculp- 
ture is ‘Marion Until December 4. 
TILLIAM awa Paintings. Green & 
Abbott Ltd., 35 ‘St. George St., W.1 
Nov. 12-Dec: 11. "Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. "10- i, 
} ie A. Gallery, 78 Dover St. 2 W.1. “The 
ntimate Life of Paul Klee ae & 
Wai bcm re 1940. Until 


908- 30. 
Daily 11-6, Ly sige Sundays. Meubon free, 
non-members 1 


R pees Bas 


Goossens ond 



































Gallen, 20 = St., W.1. First 
ca t paistinns nt 

‘verini. 
Sat. 10-1. Closes Nov. 28. 


psd Galleries, 17 Irving St., Leicester 
Squar of recent t Paintin tings by 
Sheila Fokes and Revert fos Powter. 


BoRouGH 
& : Ey Galleries: » ‘Davie 
St., W.1. Diy. ioe, pak 10-1. Until Dec 











By dio  . 30 Bruton Street. 
ene Magritte. Daily “4 io: 
5H 30. “Sats, io”? 


BRIGHTON. Royal. Pavilion, The State 
pestemeats and King’ 's Private Apartments 
with Bi. furniture and works of art. 
Open 10-5 including Sundays. 


Bear: ou esas Bruton ieee, Lon- 
‘rancis 
Bacon. First ‘exhibition by Derrick Greaves. 


UGOSLAV Medieval Frescoes icas). 


ibition. Tate 
pe ke Wesk-days 10-6 (Tues. 
& Thurs. 10-8), Suns.: Admission.- 1s, 


WE LLCOME eae Medica Museum, 
28 Portman Square, W.1. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three Soe of Aborigaa I, 
Anne, Victoria; of Abo 
Peoples in the British ¢ ere. 
(Sun. exc.) 10-5. 


SPORT 5 Sica at Park Lane 
House, 45 Park Lane, Nov. 23 to Dec. 6 
pra yd ae Week-days 10-9, Sundays 2-7. 


























Liicesrar Galleries, Leicester Sq. 55 
Paintings from France. Also Pastels by 
Bernard Sickert. 10-5.30. Until Nov. 25. 





MAL B0ROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. European Masters. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sat. 10-12.30. 


CTORY for. Socialism. Conference .on 

Colonia! Affairs. Leslie Hale, M.P., M. 
— (Ex, Kenya -African Union), Peter 

(Journalist from British Guiana). 
-William C. Elliott. - Denison 


House. 
Vauxhall Bridge Rd., Victoria. Sat. Nov. 28, 


3 p.m. Labour Party Mems. only. 
LL Nations Social Club. “ 


1s. 6d. 





American, 
Policy in the Far East ” ~ Stephen 


Pollock. ry November A ie 
Harrow gton, Questions 
and discussion. Non-members 1s. 6d. at door. 


Hager Schools’ Crisis. A Head- 
Comm 


p.m., at 





: Santis. 


5 ORES eek Gadus heme, oS 
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ee Sk Seven: 

Phea o chub Great N peli ee 

tre is it New “ss 

‘Tues. Nov. aa 8 pe Visitors 2 : 








PACIFIST Universalist Setvice, 3.15" pm, 9. 
Denison 


» Nov. 22 


. ouse,.296 
Vauxhall . Rd. Dis- - 


course 'N. J. cape: ,* Personal Responsibility Reg. 


—the Only 








ae 
HAW Soc. present “Scraps & Shavi INWAY ion Circle, South Place) ~ 
5 (Shaw, “Brahins-Simon Sc), Nat Book Ethical “Goaway Fall, Red Lion 
League; 7 Albemarle St. Dec..7, 7 p.m. 1s. 6d. | Sa., W.C.1. Weekly discussion in the Library. 
ro on Tuesday, at 7 p.m., Nov, 24. Mrs. Lan — 
ANNUAL General Meeting British Ru- | Freed and H. J. Blackham, B.A. Debate: © 
manian Friendshi Anon Welcome to ag Bh Mer ” issi Ly . Cole as 
mems. & friends to c! i 


Executive Cttee. & 


discuss Annual bee Mon., Nov. 23, 7, 33 | 
ogg 


W.2 (Notting Hill Gate). 
. Pritt, QC. Refrshmnts. 


WET Ahdeon oat Club. Hugh Tracey 








Visit. the Hampstead Artists Council’s 

Christmas Market at Studio House, 1 
Hampstead Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Gifts designed 
and made by artists, Open week-days, 30 
to 7.30. Nov. 21 to Dec. 24. 


[SRAELI ‘Journey, Water-Colours by.-Harry 

Weinberger. Portraits and Other Paintings 
by Bernard Powell. At Walker’s Galleries, 
118 New Bond Street, wet 








ROOTH’S: 


Recent itions VIII: 
aintings by Wilson, Gat Gaitborough, Van 
Gogh, To eet Lautrec, Renoir, M liani, 


etc. * Daily 9.30-6, Saturdays 9.30-1. 31, 
Bruton Street, “London, W.l. 


*[HREE Arts ‘Centre, 3: 35/35a Gt. Cumber- 

land Place, W.1. RY cy age 
Painters’ Group from the LC.A. November 
19 to December 1 (closed Noy. 21). Mon.- 
Sat. 10-a.m. to 6 p.m. . Admission mission free. 


_LECTURES A AND MEETINGS _ 





| Si gr moe A _— ae 


er . . iree. 


a te tag Club, 20 Grosvenor vie 
November. 28, at 

ioe "Nivesg (Alliance Fran tax “ Unc 

gtande université.de province: Poitiers et les 

traditions estudiantines heritées de Rabelais.” 


og Attitude to Arts. G. Alexandrov, 

Obraztsov, Joha der, Bernard 
Pant Chair.: “Gordon Sandison. Sat., 
Nov. 21, 3-7 Prax Beaver Hall. 2s. 6d. 
(Arranged by S.C.R.) 











Nov. 24: 

Volga-Don Local Govern- 

ment lecture. 

ae ae without. Pain—Dr. fF. 
Lamaze peo gc & Dr. M. Kazantseva 





i, Sun., Nov. 29, 7.30 p.m. . Tickets 
ae & 1s. National Assembly of 
Pusan, 58 Berners Street, W.1. MUS. 9750. 





lection. Junior Discussion 15 p.m., 
Friday, Nev. 27. J. Guilfoyle er witliaens: i 


UNITED. ce of Eon ag oa Lectures 
Suns. ore ea 62 Queen’s -» W.2. 
'OUTH Place 











MES. ie May on “ South Africa, Past and 
resent.”” Fri., Nov. 27, at 8.15. ~All 

welc. No collection. London Branch, 

Institute of Culture; 62 Queens Gdas., 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECUALISED: = 
TRAINING 








JAN Mikardo, M.P., gives the fifth in the 
Fabian Autumn Lecture series, T 
November 24, 7.15 p.m. at Livingstone 
-Westminster. ‘Tickets from 11 Dartmouth St. 
S.W.1, and at door. 








UNIVERSITY ‘of London: The 
Memorial Lecture entitled “The New 
Commerce in Ideas and Intellectual Pro- 
perty will - bag: iven by Professor Sir Arnold 
lant at niversity of London, Senate 
‘House, We on Tuesday, December 1, at 
5.30 p.m. Admission free, without ticket. 


JSSTITUTE 0 of “Contemporary Arts (in * 
the Pegasus Peace) {ee 
a 


November 29, 
‘Theatre in Canada,” by Pierre Ledevee. Mem- 


bers 2 2s.5 Guests 3: 3s. 


JSstir UTE- of Contemporary Arts, 17 
Dover St., W.1, iscussion, Novem! 

24, 8.15. Symposium on Paul Klee’s ** Peda- 
gogical Sketchbook.” © Speakers: Lawrence 
Alloway, Quentin Bell, Victor Pasmore, H. S. 
Williamson. Chairman : Professor a 








Coldstream. Members 2s., Guests’ 3 


CENTRAL London Fabian | Seti ~ Wed., 

Nov. 25, Jobn Carter, Chairman of 
United Democratic Patty, on “ British 
Guiana,” St. Anne’s. House, 57 Dean Street, 
W.1, 7:30. Visitors 2s. 


[“?: . Forum: ‘Sunday, Nov. 22. _ “Speaker 
from U.S.A. Embassy on *“ Objects of 
U.S.A... -Foreign’’ Policy,’ ” Montague Hotel, 
Montague St., W.C.1 owe Russell Sa, 730. >» Fe 2 


LAP*Y Leg ms whe 
on * Equal P, iS oe ae fort the 
Job,” at Caxton Hall, Westminster, Fri., Nov. 
26, 7. pt m. Fawcett’ Societ Society Open Meeting. 
[DIAN Students’ Send-off to Harry | Pollitt 
going to India. Speakers Palme Dutt, 
etc. Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Rd. a3 
Victoria Stm.}). Sat., Nov. 21, 7.30 Adm. 











Stamp ° 


_programme from Braziers, 





Br Thurs, rege 6 — Sa.» S.W. z 
nga te -» Nov, 26, 6.30 re Lecture 
nglish by Professor Alfred rzorati, holder 
of _— . Univ. of London. Sub- 

“The Post-War Belgian Congo.” 


Gihbinden free. 


BUDdHIsT Society. Special Public Lec- 
6.30 p.m., Wed., Lost 25, at Sees 
Hall, Wi. and idhism ” 


ex. D. Friedman. Read “ 
the Journal of the Buddhist Soci 


NGLO-GERMAN Association. Siz Harold 
Nicolson will lecture on Thurs., Nov. 26, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 6.30. 


“TIOW to ben Poetry ”"—Week 
creative writing, Dec. 4-6. (J. Sones 
Ipsden, Oxon. .. 
PERSONALIST Group. “What. does 
Christianity Mean—A Semantic Discus- 
sion.” L. S. Bush, J. B. Coates, B. Druitt 
and- N. Glaister, 20 Buckingham Street, 
W.C.2, November 25, at. 7.30 p.m. 
OCIETY for Sex Education & Guidance. 
*“ Society’s Ateitude to Prostitution”: Mr. 
.T. F. Da Wed., ae 25, x. p.m. 
Conway Hall. Admission free. 
CTOR Hawton: “Is Philosophy | still 
possible?” At Ethical Church, 4a Inver- 
ness Place, W.2 Sun., Nov. 22, 6.30 p.m. 


« "THE Most “Intelligent ane toe Ele- 
phan: et A. lecture will be Si... by 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams, O.B.E., for 

lebone Public Libraries, at Stern Hal 3 33 

Seymour Place, Marble Arch, Fn Monday, 

Nov. 23, at 8 p.m. Admission Free. 


























HELP TO SAVE THE ABBEY BY USING THIS FORM 


eee on aety See ae ee ee ee ee 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


TO The Dean of Westminster, 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey 


London, S.W.1. 


T enclose a donationtothe Westminster Abbey Appeal of 


DRIER visas ssctoescceocees oe 





ADDRESS venens 
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(PLEASB WRITE IN | 
[ BLOCK LETTERS) 


N.B. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made 
to the Westminster Abbey Appeal and crossed | & Co, | 
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oars 3 at 
and. East hunebes Studies Univer: of. 
Strand W.C.2. _Admis soles = ones 








ENTRAL Training Council in Child Care. 
Ca Courses ia . Courses + 








LAS Tuition Centre, 







s and Schoo! of : 
for Force Netlnas 63 Oxford St., Wil” 
Tel. Gerrard 8531 oreign s 


el. 

taught in day and eve 

Baily Cla i english and preparation for 
sses in 

Cambridge Uniy. Certificate. Short or. Long 

Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus hi 


OACHING for GXCE., ie 


Create teacher lini Ni “Land 


| ee Loss. Ss Coaching at a a 
Schools fort for Seiwa a, Princes Street Street, 





"a 








ARATE good yous af St ease 
shorter coues dor graduates of ode 


Rd., W.14. Telephone: PARK 4465. 
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